CHAPTER - II 


The Political Awareness of Women in India before 


and after Independence 


The post-Independence period can be divided into three 


phases: 


(1) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


The period from 1947 to the late sixties: one of 
the silence and acquiescence in the women’s 
movement, despite the proliferation of a larger 


number of women’s organizations; 


The period from the late sixties until 1975: 
marked by recession and growing economic crisis, 
leading to rural revolts in which women were very 


active; 


The post 1975 period which is marked by a 
number of developments: the observance of 
International Women’s Year, the growing contact 
with feminist group of the West, the revealing data 


on Indian women’s status brought out by Committee 


on the Status of Women, and the new concern of the 
international agencies for Third World women. All 
these generated a climate which was conducive to 


the rise of a new type of women’s organizations’. 
Period of Accommodation: 1947 to the late 1960s 


The achievement of Independence in 1947 generated a good 
deal of hope and optimism that Indian women could dream of 
being liberated. The Indian National Congress, led by the 
bourgeoisie, adopted a path of directed social change which, 
though serving the interests of the capitalist class, was thought 
to be moving in the direction of socialism and the establishment 
of an egalitarian society. Three major steps were taken to 
achieve this objective: the adoption of the constitution and legal 
reforms; development planning encouraging a mixed economy; 
and state-supported social welfare activities. These three factors 
had a great impact on the type of women’s organizations which 


developed during this period. 
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(a) The Constitution: The Preamble to the Constitution of 
India resolves to secure for all its citizens justice, social and 
economic and political; liberty of thought, expression, belief, 
faith and worship; equality of status and opportunity. To obtain 
these objectives, the Constitution guarantees’ certain 
Fundamental Rights and freedoms such as freedom of speech 
and the protection of life and personal liberty. Not only are 
women to be beneficiaries of these rights in the same way as 
men, but Article 14 ensures equality before Law, and Article 15 
prohibits discrimination. Article 16 (1) guarantees equality of 
opportunity for all citizens in matters relating to employment to 
any office under the State. 

The Directive Principles of the constitution embody the 
major policy goals of the Welfare state. Although they cannot in 
themselves provide grounds for enforcement by the courts 
nevertheless they point to the socio-political order envisioned 
and are intended to act as a guide to the formulation of laws. 
Free compulsory education for all children up to fourteen, right 
to adequate means of livelihood for men and women, equal pay 


for equal work, and maternity benefit are some of the Directive 


Principles specifically relating to women. In_ short, the 
Fundamental Rights and Directive Principles specify both the 
ideals of the State and the instruments for the attainment of 
national objectives. By adopting the principles of adult franchise, 
the government sought to establish a democratic republic. 

In addition to format constitutional structures of equality, 
the government, as in many Third world countries, used law as a 
major instrument for social change. Law were introduced 
guaranteeing right of divorce and remarriage to the Hindu 
women, providing equal shares in property to women, and 
establishing the principle of monogamy. The Termination of 
Pregnancy Act and the Maternity Benefit Act are also measures 
benefiting all women. Both constitutionally and through law 
women were thus given formal equality with men. 

(b) Economic’ Policy: To overcome the_ colossal 
backwardness and the distortions of the colonial economy, 
India’s rulers formulated a development strategy based on a 
mixed economy, wherein the state took responsibility for those 
sectors which needed large social and economic capital 


investment and left the private sector to operate in other areas. 


Through planning based on mixed economy has been accepted as 
the desired method of achieving economic growth, there have 
been considerable shifts in the different plans regarding the 


major thrusts in priorities’. 


As in the other developing countries, by the late sixties it 
was realized that uni-dimensional measures of economic 
development within a capitalist framework were inadequate as 
goals in themselves and were incapable of generating 
development in other spheres. In the draft Five Year plan of 
1978-83, formulated during the Janata Government, it was 
categorically mentioned that the goals of full employment, 
eradication of poverty and the creation of a more equal society 


have yet not been achieve(Government of India, 1978). 


On the other hand, the view of Indian development as a non- 
capitalist strategy leading to the building of a socialist society in 
the long-term has affected the policy of the left parties, 
particularly the Communist Party of India(CPI). All progressive 
forces have been urged to rally together for the purpose of 


setting up a national democratic front to stem the further growth 
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of big and monopoly capital prior to its nationalization 
(Ulyanovsky, 1973 : 154) In short, the economic policy and the 
path of parliamentary politics adopted by the CPI and other left 
parties, have affected the development of social forces in the 
country, particularly the women’s movement, and in shaping its 


leadership. 


(c) Welfare Activities: As part of the policy of 
establishing a democratic 

Socialistically-oriented society, the Central Social Welfare 
Board(CSWB) was established in 1953. Its creation was seen as 
small but important step in the attainment of welfare constituted 
state level bodies attempts to improve and expand existing 
welfare programmes by providing financial assistance and 
professional advice to existing voluntary organizations, and to 
promote the creation of such organizations where they do not 
exit.° 

The creation and functioning of the CSWB has had serious 
implications for women’s organizations and the women’s 


movement. Many women social workers have been co-opted into 
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the power structure by introducing them to membership of 
central and state boards. Although the number of organizations 
dependent on CWSB has proliferated, in order to be eligible for 
gnats-in-aid, their activities have to be dovetailed to those 
programmes for which grants are available, without considering 
their relevance to the needs of members. As the women’s 
organizations have become target-oriented, they have lost some 
of the dynamism of the pre-Independence period. Some of the 
CSWB socio-economic programmes also need many other 
ancillary facilities to benefit the poor effectively. But until the 
Fourth Plan, no specific efforts were made to improve women’s 
economic status because it was thought that other programmes 
were benefiting women indirectly (Committee on Status of 
Women, 1974: 308). 

Another government welfare measure was the community 
development programme. Although, initially, women were 
outside its purview, after 1954 they were incorporated into it. 
Village-level women workers employed by the government were 
expected to help organize activities for rural women through 


mahila mandals, or women’s organizations. These clubs have 


concentrated on supplementary feeding programmes for 
vulnerable groups, the organization of nursery schools, family 
planning programmes and adult literacy classes, all of which 
receive financial assistance from the CSWB. There are also 
schemes to train women workers as well as programmes to 
increase production, like the starting of kitchen gardens and 
poultry farming women. 

Thus until the late sixties, women’s’ organizations 
proliferated in both urban and rural areas. With the acceptance 
of formal equality in the Constitution and government sponsored 
activity, women leaders rejoiced in the expectation that women’s 
problems were being solve. Moreover, government policy 
benefited the richer and educated classes, who formed the 
majority of members of women’s organizations. 


The Period of Crisis: Late Sixties to 1975 


The period from the late sixties has been marked by economic 
crisis and stagnation, rising prices, increasing landlessness and 
generalized discontent both in rural and urban area. Industrial 
development did not acquire a momentum sufficient to augment 


or speed economic development; the poverty-induced informal 


sector came to comprise an unimaginable variety of trades and 
services, 

Revealing the overall adverse impact of the form of development 
adopted in India. Politically the left was fragmented by the 
break-up of the Communist Party of India (CPI) into three 
separate parties: the CPI (Soviet-oriented), the CPI(M) which 
broke with the CPI originally due to adherence to the Chinese 
line and now takes a political position to be left of the CPI; and 
thirdly, various non-Parliamentary pro-Chinese leftist groups 
generally referred to as CPI (Marxist-Leninist). The political 
parties, particularly on the left, began to show growing interest 
in mobilizing women. Prior to this, the communists believing that 
women’s oppression would be solved only after the revolution, 
refused to deal with the special demands of women and 
subordinated their women’s front to the political goals of the 
party. Although some of the women party members had worked 
in the AIWC before Independence, in 1954 they established a 
separate organization, the National Federation of Indian Women 
(NFIW), affiliated to the Women’s _ International Democratic 


Federation (WIDF), composed primarily of women from socialist 
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countries. The Federation is influential in areas where the 
Communist Party is comparatively strong. West Bengal, Andhra 
Pradesh, Kerala and to some extent Bombay. However, Because 
of the CPI support to the national bourgeoisie, the NFIW for a 
long time has taken up hardly any active struggles of women or 
consciousness-raising programme, which would have been 
hazardous to their political line. 

In 1971, the CPI(M) set up the Sharmik Mahila 
Sangathana(Working Women’s Organization), to mobilize women 
of the lower middle and working class affected by the growing 
economic crisis and economic hardship. With rising prices, 
scarcity of essential goods and adulteration of foods, the 
organization agitated against the ‘empty choola(hearth)’ and the 
rise in state transport bus fares. While the CPI(M) has 
recognized the need for a separate women’s organization and 
attempts to make it members conscious of women’s plight, its 
adherence to parliamentary politics tends to lead to women 


being mobilized for electioneering. 
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The various factions designated as Marxist-Leninist do not 
have a women’s front but many women militants do participate 
actively in the movement. 

The Socialist Party has its own women’s wing, some of 
whose leaders were actively associated with the anti-price rise 
movement of 1973. The Indra Gandhi government had evolved 
the slogan of GaribiHatao(Exile Poverty), but rhetoric could 
neither eliminate poverty nor the hoarding of commodities which 
led to artificial scarcities of consumer goods. The anti-price rise 
movement was a united front composed of women from the 
CPI(M), Socialist, Congress and non-party middle-class 
housewives from urban areas in Western India. It organized 
several protest movements between 1973-75, but with the 
repression during the Emergency period it had to terminate its 
activities. It is again trying to reviveits activites’. 

In the rural areas women’s struggles have emerged 
particularly in the last few years. The Naxalbari movement, 
which began in 1967 in West Bengal, fostered intensive mass 


union organization of agricultural laborers on wage and land 


4 Ibid p. 72 
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issues, and involved lower caste women. The movement spread 
to Kerala, parts of Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and 
Maharashtra: that these are the regions where women’s work 
participation is high is no coincidence. Women were militant in 
these regions and developed their own leadership. Their 
experiences during long periods of struggle also pointed to 
specific oppression of women: in Tamil Nadu, scheduled caste or 
the so-called untouchable women were much harassed by upper 
caste landlords; in Kerala, the participation of women 
agricultural labourers was resisted by male labourers because 
they feared women would escape their control. In Maharashtra, 
the real upsurge of the rural poor began in 1970-73, years of 
drought and famine. Poor peasants staged demonstrations, 
morchas and gheraos (Marches and the encirclement of 
government officers) against the government. Although the 
government provided paid public work, employment was 
uncertain and payment meager. The women’s group working in 
this area became involved with certain special issues of women 
like wife-beating, dowry and alcoholism, and got some backing 


from left students (Omvedt, 1975: 44-46; Mies, 1976 : 478). 
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All these movements were aided both individual leftists and 
the CPI(M). in the Shahada movement in Maharashtra, a united 
front was built by Gandhian workers, independent young 
radicals, peasant unions, and a tribal organization. Another effort 
at organizing women was made in Hyderabad by young women 
inspired both by the women’s liberation movement in the West 
and radical struggles taking place in their part of India. The 
activits found that, women’s traditional passivity made them and 
hence a separate women’s organization was necessary both to 
fight for women’s issues and to encourage women to organize 
themselves. Adopting a socialist-feminist approach, they argued 
that male domination was part of capitalist and feudal 
oppression, and that male domination was part of capitalist and 
feudal oppression, and that a women’s movement shold be 
organized as part of the people’s movement against the 
exploitative system. The Progressive Organizatin of Women 
(POW), established in 1974, took up issues like anto-dowry 
Campaign, protests against eveteasing the harassment of women 
in the street obscenity, price rise and against the hardships 


suffered by women living in slums. However, with the repression 
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of the Emergency periods, the organization disintegrated within 
only two years of its formation. 


The Present Period: 1975 to Date 


Incapable of providing an improvement in basic economic 
conditions nor lending dynamism to the women’s movement, they 
try to attract more members by vying with each other in 
organizing cultural and recreational activities. They provide 
classes in hair styling, dancing, and fancy cooking; they hold 
contests, not in sorts, but in beauty, the singing of marriage and 
religious songs; they provide a service for beautifying the bride. 
Catering to popular demand, they organize lectures by popular 
religious leaders and celebrate religious festivals. After the 
passage of the Hindu Code Bill (1955), even the stalwart AIWC 
lost all its vigour and has since been concerned mainly with the 
provision of services like working women’s hostels, mobile 
medical facilities, and women’s aid centres. It no longer is in the 
vanguard in demanding equal rights and opportunities for 
women in socio-economic and cultural fields. 

In short, since Independence the established women’s 


organization have engaged in activities which get them funds or 
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which are non-confrontational or downright reactionary. 
Atrocities like dowry, wife-beating, the persistence of child 
marriage and the stigma against widows, economic hardships 
leading to prostitution, or the traditional image of women 
propagated in the mass media do not appear to concern them. 
Instead, they hold debates on topics like ‘Advantage of Joint 
Family’ ‘Curse of Old Age Homes’, ‘Should Women Go Out to 
Work?’, Problems of Adolescences or Drug Addiction. Although 
many of these organizations have their own magazines or 
newsletters, they do not publish any theoretical discussions on 
women’s status, or issues like the burden of household work, but 
carry only news of current events and reports of their own 
programmes. They themselves complain that they get audiences 
for cultural programmes or benefit shows but not for debates or 
talks. 

Some of these organisations have recently branched out and 
become involved in economic betterment programmes for their 
members. Because middle-class families find it increasingly 
impossible to make ends meet with only one member of the 


family working, some have ventured into providing income- 
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earning assistance to women. Earlier programmes in tailoring 
and craft training being fond to the useless, they have gone in for 
preparation and sale of snacks and lunches for working people, 
preparing bulk orders of various condiments, they take orders for 
making uniforms, packaging candles or match-boxes and get the 
work carried out by their members. They also run day-care 
centers. Through its nationalized banks and development 
programmes, the government has begun providing loans to 
artisan and craft groups. All women banks have also been 
started’. 

This class of women is also affected by economic hardship 
in another way. Marital relationships are not always happy; 
although the divorce rate is not yet very high, marital breakdown 
is quite frequent. Under these conditions, the myth of men as 
bread-winners is being exploded, and women are forced to seek 
work. This situation is exacerbated by the weakening of ties of 
kinship and mutual aid. New efforts have thus aimed at 
developing women’s self-reliance, through providing them with 


financial assistance as well as management skills. One such 


5 Ibid p. 75. 
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organizations is the Self-Employed Women’s Association (SEWA), 
which has tried to organize lower class women involved in the 
collection and sale of second-hand goods, in petty production and 
petty retailing. It helps them to obtain loans as well as protects 
them when they are harassed by the public or police. However, 
organizations based on providing work for women at home have 
limitations: 

Another major limitation is that home-based enterprises, 
even if started for welfare purposes, have to be run competitively 
on commercial lines. Marketing of the products is proving a 
formidable problem to the institutions. 

Entirely different types of organization are set up by young 
college-educated women who believe in the assertion of women’s 
liberation. They have faith neither in the traditional women’s 
organizations nor in the political parties. International Women’s 
year had given a great boost to publishing women’s issues, and 
generating a climate for learning about women’s issues, and 
generating a climate for learning about women’s issues in other 


parts of the world. 
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Young Indian Women attempt to organize activities around 
issues similar to those raised by Western women’s movement 
and this has been given further impetus by the development of 
women’s studies courses in India and elsewhere. Many western 
scholars come to India to study women’s status and role, and 
they in turn raise issues which help to create an increased 
concern for women’s problems. The publication of the Report of 
the Commission on the Status of Women drew attention to 
alarming trends in women’s employment, political participation, 
and health. Moreover, the increasing number of wife burnings 
and beating over dowry and mounting atrocities committed 
against untouchable (Harjian) and tribal women has painfully 
highlighted the need for developing women’s organizations to 


spearhead the struggle for change’. 


Women in Non-Cooperation Movement (1920-1922) 


Gandhi's arrival in India was a turning point in India’s 


struggle for freedom. After a conditional support given to 
& Ibid p. 76 
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Muslims in Khilafat movement, he brought them to Congress, as 


an instrumental, for Hindu-Muslim unity. The Satyagrah 


movement for first time was launched by him on 6" April 1919. 


The passing of the repressive Rowlatt Bills by the British 


Government which aimed at prohibiting public protest and 


suspending civil liberties’ were in fact, responsible for the 


launching of Non-Cooperation Movement. The movement was 


based on six points namely: 


1) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


v) 


Boycott of law court by lawyers and to set up popular 


tribunals for administering justice; 


Boycott of school and college owned or aided by the 
government, and the’ establishment, of national 


educational institutions; 


Boycott of elections; 


Surrender of honors and titles 


Boycott of British goods and encouragement of Swadeshi; 


and 


7 Taneja, Anoop, op. cit., p. 79. 
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vi) A temperance campaign to wean addicts from liguor.® 


In the beginning, the first civil disobedience movement was 
non-violent but slowly it became violent. As it was faster in 
Punjab, it attracted the government to proclaim Martial Law in 
the province.’ As a result, the event of Jallianwala Bagh at 
Amritsar took place. Some four hundred people shot dead and 
twelve hundred were injured (including women and children), 
over and above this, the people were humiliated in various ways 
as reported by Hunter Enquiry Committee.’° In retaliation, there 
was an outbreak of violence in different parts of the country in 
the form of arson, looting and even assaults on Englishmen at 
the physical level, Gandhi was left greatly pained at these 
incidents, and on 18 April 1919, postponed his Satyagraha 
Campaign. He candidly admitted that his decision to launch the 
Satyagraha campaign was a “Himalaya miscalculation” because 


the masses were not prepared for this. 


8 Asaf Ali, Aruna, op.cit., p. 86. 
° Kaur, Manmohan, op.cit., pp. 147-148. 
10 Thid. 
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A special session of the Indian National Congress was held at 
Calcutta on 4 September 1920 where a resolution for non-violent 
Non-cooperation was adopted. It was confirmed at the regular 
annual session of the Congress at Nagpur in December of the 
same year.'' As Gandhi was well aware of women as passive in 
both of earlier agitations in South Africa as well as in textile mill- 
workers strike at Ahmedabad. He invited the women to join Non- 
Cooperation Movement. Addressing public meetings in different 
parts of the country, he also appealed to women to donate their 
jewellery for the collection of Tilak Swaraj Fund. In his speeches 
he compared the British rule to Ravana-rajya and said that as 
Sita did not cooperate with Ravana, so the Indian people must 


not cooperate with the Rakshasi-Sarkar.'” 
a) Muslim women in the Non-Cooperation Movement 
Bai Aman 


Among Muslim ladies, the name of Abida Bano Begum, 


popularly known as Bai Aman, mother of Ali Brother (Mohamed 


11 Sharma Dr. Radha Krishana, op.cit., p. 60 
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Ali and Shaukat Ali) stands foremost. While making an extensive 
tour, she preached the message of khadi and Hindu-Muslim unity 
during the Khilafat movement and Non-Cooperation Movement.” 
In a meeting at Shimla in September 1922, she made a special 
appeal to the women to take up Khaddar. She was keen to visit 
the Frontier Province but orders were issued whereby she was 
kept away from that region.'* In another meeting in Punjabi, she 
confidently spoke in favour of Swaraj. She said that some people 
left houses of ornaments to their children after their death but 
she was of the opinion that there was nothing as good as 
freedom and asked women to leave Swaraj after their death but 
she was of the opinion that there was nothing as good as 
freedom and asked women to leave Swaraj after their death for 
the children. She even challenged that Swaraj could not be 
archived by asking but was sure to come if people had courage 


and women a heart to make sacrifices for the cause.!° 


13 Basu, Aparna, op.cit., p.2 
44 Amrit Bazar Patrika, 2 September,1922 


15 Tbid, 12 December, 1922 
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Bai Amman addressed another women’s conference at 
Bombay when six thousand people attended. At another meeting 


t 


at Ahemdabad she appealed to the people to unite for “without 
co-operation among the different communities, we can’t liberate 
our country or live peaceful and honourable lives”.'® She also 
worked in Khilafat movement wherein she asked Muslim women 
to give up purdah and join the movement.’’ Mrs. Abdul Qadir 


was another Muslim lady who played an active part in the 


movement at Lucknow. 


Women actively participated in the Dandi March 


The nationalist women actively participated in the Dandi 
March which began from the Sabarmati Ashram to Dandi, a 
small village at the sea-coast about 241 miles away, where the 
salt laws were to be defied and challenged government monopoly 
over salt manufacturing. While leaving Sabarmati on March 12, 


1930, he did not include any woman in the group of 79 marchers 


16 Tbid, 5 January, 1922 
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of the Satyagraha as already determined.'® The women at his 
Ashram were disappointed as he took only four or five with him 
as he had replied there would be time enough for that. He 
explained to them that since sufficient numbers of men were 
likely to follow while the presence of women was not essential to 
them that since sufficient number of men were likely to follow 


while the presence of women was not essential. 


Gandhi received not only verbal feminine reaction and 
response on his denial on participation of women but also in 
writing as well. Khurshed Behn, granddaughter of Dadabhai 
Naoroji, wrote an angry letter to Gandhi asking him why he was 
not allowing women to join the March.'? Mridula Sarabhai, then a 
student of Gujarat Vidyapith, even ignoring the instruction of 
Gandhi jumped into the struggle despite Principal Kaka 
Kalelkar’s order not to do so. Consequently, both these young 


women were arrested at Ahmedabad.?° 


18 Jha, Uma Shankar (Ed.), Indian Women Today, Tradition, Modernity and 
Challenge, Vol. I, p. 59. 


*? Bhatt, Usha, “Role Women in the Freedom Struggle in Ahmadabad”, unpublished 
Ph.D. Thesis, Gujarat University (Gujarat) 


20 Medh, Susmita (ed.), Jyoti Vikas Yatra, p. 290. 
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Historical Dandi March was joined by Sarojini Naidu and 
Mithubehn Petite. Gandhi started his historical march on 12" 
March 1930 from his Ashram at Sabarmati to Dandi (a small 
village on the sea - coast about 241 miles away and reached the 
destination along with the batch of 79 co-marchers on 13” 
April.2 Though no women accompanied him on the march, 
women were everywhere on the way to greet him and to hear 
him,. It is significant to not e that about two thousand women out 
of approximately five thousand audiences welcomed him while he 
was on the way to Dandi march. Similarly twenty five percent 
women audience were present on Matwad village on the next day 
i.e. 11" April and even at Dandi on 13” April, more than 500 
women received him with warm welcome.*? Some women were, 
attracted by Gandhi's politics, as they believed him an 
incarnation of “Ranchodrai” i.e., Shri Krishna, hence they came 


in out thousands to have his “darshan” on the historic march. 


21 Jha, Uma Shankar (ed.), op.cit., p. 59. 


22 Source Material for a History of the Freedom Movement in India Mahatma 
Gandhi, Vol. III, pt. II, 1929-31. Collected from Maharashtra State and 
Government of India Records (Bombay, 1969), p. 31. Quoted in Jha, Uma Shankar 
(ed.) op.cit. p. 60 
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Gandhi’s speeches in the meetings on the way to Dandi 
exhorted women not to carry Chattiest of toddy, and picket 
liquor and toddy shops and stores selling foreign cloth. Besides, 
he insisted on to wear khadi and to ply the Charkha as an 
alternative. While making his statement on the importance of 
such assigned duties to women, he often said “Drink and drugs 
sap the moral well-being of those who are given to the habit. 
Foreign cloth undermines the economic foundations of the nation 
and throws millions out of employment. The distress in each case 


is felt in the home and therefore by women.” 


While Gandhi was on his way to Dandi March along with his 
co-marchers, the activities at his ashram at Sabarmati 
simultaneously went on. He could not expect that the women 
would accept his decision passively and would sit silently. He had 
trained and educated them in a way to also think for them. In the 
same line of thinking, Khurshed Ben Naoroji** started 
imparting training to women Satyagrihas at Sabarmati Ashram. 
The Times of India while publishing a cynical report brings to 


23 Young India, 10 April, 1930. 


24 Dadabhai Naoroji’s grand daughter and a follower of Mahatma Gandhi. 
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light that “These would” be amazons will be taught to sing 
propaganda songs to facilitate works in the villages, how to 
organize village meetings and how to preserve peace and order 
at meetings, sanitation, first aid to injured, sick nursing and 


spinning” .*° 


After the arrest of Gandhiji and Abbas Tyabji in Salt 
Satyagraha, Sarojini Naidu assumed the leadership at Dharsana, 
the scene for the mass breaking of the salt laws. Though a few 
Congressmen protested at the idea of exposing a woman to a 
situation of political violence from the police. In fact, Gandhiji 
had already nominated Sarojini Naidu to lead the raid at 
Dharasana”® after his and Abbas Tajabjis arrestes. It is 
interesting to note how after assuming this leadership as an 
ambassador of Hindu - Muslim unity as well as a staunch 
feminist, Sarojini successfully converted herself into a dynamic 
leader at Dharasan as testified by the words of her speech she 
made before the raid was started “the time has come in my 


opinion when women can no longer seek immunity behind the 


2° The Times of India (Bombay) 24 March 1930. 


7° The Times of India, Bombay, 8 May 1930. 
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Shelter of their sex, but must share equally with their men 
comrades all the perils and sacrifice for the liberation of the 


country”.*’ 


The Government of India Bill published in 1919 did not 
consider the franchise for women, but it did empower Provincial 
Legislature to remove the sex barrier at their discretion. 
Consequently, the resolutions were enthusiastically passed in 
Madras and Bombay in 1921, United Province in 1923, Central 
Province, Bengal and Punjab in 1926.*° The debate regarding 
women’s franchise in Madras, Bombay and Bengal councils 
reveals that the proposal was not easily acceded to. In fact, the 
attitude of the representatives of both Hindu and Muslim 
communities was vehemently dissuading at the outset of the 
debate. They favoured maintaining the status quo, as social 
reforms and legislation indirectly challenged their traditional 
notions of authority and privilege. The Muslims in comparison to 


Hindus were more conservative and orthodox as the custom of 


27 Thbid, 15 May, 1930. 
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Purdah and seclusion of women was against the spirit of 


legislation. 


The role of British members was also disgusting in this 
regard. They voted against social reform legislation. Like the Age 
of Consent Bill and extension of the franchise to women. Margret 
Cousins who witnessed the debates recalled how the British 
members emphasized the importance of social customs and 
conventions.*? However, the proposal was passed in all the above 
mentioned councils only after long debates and deliberations. 
The women could now vote, be elected or nominated to 
provincial legislatures. The promptness with which the provincial 
governments acted discredited the South borough committee. 
The committee, infact, had reported that “none of the local 
government advised the extension of the franchise to women”. 
The first election under the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
held in 1921. However, the women organisations were not 


satisfied with the minutes of this act as it enfranchised less than 


2° Cousins Margaret, ‘Suffarage Debates in Madras and Bombay’, ‘Women’s Work 
in Madras : Reminiscenses’ p. 
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one percent of the total female population.*° The following table 


indicates the number of male voters to adult female voters. *' 


The concept regarding the inevitability of the women’s 
franchise was very clear to women leaders like Sarojini Naidu, 
Rameshwari Nehru and others to whom it was necessary in 
order to counter act the image of downtrodden and the 
oppressed women. They were of the firm opinion that the vote 
was a symbol of equality, and not a means of bringing about 
Change in the structure of the society. Moreover, their 
organisations seemed to have completely subscribed to the idea 
that legislation would counteract social evils and conventions 
also. The right to vote would enable women to express their 
opinion in legislatures and councils and determine the outcome 
of social legislation. The same ideology is testified in a speech 
delivered by Rameshwari Nehru at a women’s college in England 


where she had explicitly stated that the women did not want vote 


3° Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, 1918 - 19, p. 
31 Tbid. p. 191. 
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for personal or selfish motive but from a desire to discharge the 


growing responsibility.°? 


The growing political and social awareness among women is 
evident by the number and popularity of women’s organizations. 
The addition of one more organization i.e. National Council of 
Women in 1925 with an aim to provide link among various 
organizations already working for the advancement and welfare 
of women within India may be seen as a further step in women’s 
movement. Margret Cousins while taking the responsibility of 
establishing contact among the leading women appealed to the 
newspapers and also wrote to over 500 women who were either 
associated with relevant organizations or well known 
educationalists and social reformers.*? She also proposed to 
organise provincial committees in order to draw up a 


memorandum of educational reforms most desired one.** 


In 1928 the A.I.W.C. proposed the All India Women’s 
Education Fund to finance a college for women i.e. the Lady 
32 Agnew Vijay, op. cit., p. 116. 


33 All India Women’s Conference, Souvenier 1927 - 70, p. 12 


* Tbid., pp. 12-13 
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Irwin College in Delhi. Along with its primary purpose of 
educational reform, the campaign for other social reforms such 
as Hari Bilas Sharda’s Bill for the prevention of child marriage, 
the removal of legal disabilities in the law of inheritance and 


marriage, and the right of women to vote. 


Women Participation in Civil Disobedience Movement 
(1930) 


The Women of India had contributed remarkably in various 
non-violent movements started for India’s freedom. Their non- 
violent movements can be broadly analysed in three deferent 
phases namely Non-Cooperation Movement (1920 - 1922) and 
Civil Disobedience Movement (1930 - 1934) and Quit India 
Moment. Before discussing these mass movements, The Civil 
Disobedience Movement started in the year 1930 and continued 
till 1934. Most of the people of our country, especially the 
intelligential, were convinced that the method of persuasion 
could not work effectively. They felt inclined to use the strong 
language of agitation to compel the British Government to listen 
to their demands. The British Government had already rejected 


the Nehru Report of 1928 and repression was going on as usual. 
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The Congress therefore was left with no alternative but to start a 


Civil Disobedience Movement.” 


Gandhiji was authorized to work out the details of the 
programme of Civil Disobedience in consultation with the 
working committee, and the All India Congress Committee. It 
was in this way that the last days of December, 1929 gave birth 
to the Civil Disobedience Movement. As the first step of the 
movement, the Congress Working Committee drafted a 
declaration of Independence to be read at the public meetings in 
the whole country on 26 January, 1930. It was a declaration 
which was as momentous in the history of colonial countries 
subject to the western powers as the Americans Declaration 
Independence issued just on the eve of America’s War on 


Britain.*° 


In India, the Salt Tax, far from being introduced by the 
British Government, dates back to the very earliest times. 
Mention of it is made in the Sastras. It was levied by the Mughal 


emperors who made so much out of it that the duty was more 
35 K.B. Keswani, History of Modern India (1819 - 1964), Bombay, 1990, pp. 139 - 140. 


36 A.C. Agarwal, Constitutional Development of India and National Movement, New Delhi, 
1986, p.218. 
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than double the cost of production. In the time of Emperor Akbar 
salt cost was two and a half times as much, compare with the 
prices of the Principal food grains, as it did by the same standard 


at the beginning of this country. 


After the Mughal Emperors the salt - tax continued in one 
form or another down to the time of British Rule. The plain truth 
of the matter is that the British did not introduce the tax but 
accepted it as an existing source of revenue and overhauled and 
regularized the whole system. By doing so and by a scientific 
management of the sources of production they have secured an 
even distribution throughout India of edible salt of good quality 
at a more or less uniform price. If the government monopolies 
were removed and production left to private dealers it is quite 
certain that the public would not be able to obtain it at so lowa 


price or so even in quality.°*’ 


On 15 February 1930, the Congress Working Committee 
meeting held at Ahmedabad resolved to start the Civil 


Disobedience Movement. It was another weapon of the Congress 


37 Government of Madras, G.O.No.691, Under Secretary Safe File, dated 18.07.1930 
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Party to fight against the British.** And this session authorized 
Mahatma Gandhi's Civil Disobedience Programme. The 
programme of Civil Disobedience Movement included the 
violation of Salt Law, boycott of the educational institution by the 
students and offices by the Government employees, picketing of 
shops dealing with liquor, opium and foreign goods and bonfire 


of foreign cloth and non-payment of taxes.*° 


The Civil Disobedience Movement inspired and brought 
many Indian women to participate. Initially Gandhi was reluctant 
to involve women directly with the main scene of action and it 
was not worthy that the group of followers who accompanied him 
to Dandi was an all-made contingent. Most remarkable of all was 
the attitude of women, many Indian ladies of good family, high 
intellectual, middle and upper class women were mobilized into 
action in their own humble ways. They assured truly sub 
continental dimensions and witnessed deeply moving and 
unprecedented scenes in every nook and corner of the country.*° 


It was then that Gandhiji finally decided that it should take the 
38 Young India, dated 30.01.1930. 
3° Bharati Thakur, Women in Gandhi’s Mass Movements, New Delhi, 2006, p. 72. 


4° Rajan Mohan, Women in Indian National Congress, New Delhi, 1999, p. 269. 
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form of dis-obeying the salt law which made it illegal for 
individuals to manufacture salt. Government acquired a 
monopoly over its manufacture and it also levied a duty on salt so 
manufacture and this resulted in its being sold to the people ata 
high price.*! Many people ridiculed him for having chosen the 
defiance of that law for overthrowing the British Rule in India 
but subsequent events showed that it proved to be the most 
effective weapon in the process of gaining freedom. Salt was an 
article of common consumption. Defiance of Salt Law made a 
powerful appeal on every man and woman. It is also easy to defy 
the law regarding its manufacture, and naturally it enabled large 
numbers of people to participate in the movement. On 2 march 
1930 Gandhiji wrote a letter to the Viceroy informing him that he 
would break the Salt law and thus started the Civil Disobedience 


Movement.*” 


On the other side, the Civil Disobedience Movement was 
planned to function into three phases. The first phase of the 


movement constituted form Gandhiji’s march to Dandi on April 


41 Syed Jafar Mahmud, Pillars of Modern Indian M57-1947, New Delhi, 1994 


“2 The CWMG, Vol. 43, 1971, p. 52. 
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1930 until about the mid of May. The second phase lasted from 
June 1930 till the general unrest and disobedience of the law in 
July, which was the most difficult for the government and their 
officials. The third phase was from July to the settlement of 5 


March 1931.*° 


On March 12, he undertook with seventy nine inmates of his 
Sabarmathi Ashram for the famous historic march to Dandi in the 
Surat District.“* He walked through the villages on the way. 
Thousands of villagers met him during his March and this gave 
him an opportunity of telling them what they should do and how 
they should proceed with their work. He however asked them not 
to defy the Salt Law until he himself broke it at Dandi. It was on 
April, 6 that he reached Dandi.* Early in the morning he and his 
followers bathed in the sea after prayers and he solemnly picked 
a handful of salt on the sea coast and symbolically broke the salt 


law.*° 


43 Government of Madras, the Civil Disobedience Movement 1930 - 1931, Madras, 1932, 
p.1. 


44 NNPR, Andhra Patrika, dated 12.03.1931, Madras, p.398. 
45 Geoffrey Ashe, Gandhi - A Study in Revolution, Bombay, 1968, p. 286. 


46 Jim Masselos, Indian Nationalism (An History), New Delhi, 1985, pp. 180-181. 
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When the Dandi March was on progress, a number of 
people joined with him. He passed through 300 villages. By the 
time Mahatma Gandhi reached Dandi, he had the whole nation, 
aroused and expected waiting restlessly for the final alarm. It 
was a movement that was to remain unsurpassed in the history 
of the Indian National Movement for the countrywide.*’ By the 
entry of Mahatma Gandhi, the Civil Disobedience Movement had 
taken off as an agitational Campaign. Throughout India it had 
acquired strength and popularity when the Government of India 
had not anticipated. And behind the popular enthusiasm was the 


cutting edge of violence.*® 


When the movement became very popular, the common 
people largely joined in this. Immediately on 6 April 1930, 
Mahatma Gandhi was arrested, at that time he nominated Smt. 
Sarojini Naidu to head of the Movement.*? On 15 May 1930, 
Sarojini Naidu led the raid on the Dharsana Salt works. Though 


she and her comrades were arrested, they were released on the 


47 Bipan Chandra, India’s Struggle for Independence, New Delhi, 1989, pp. 272 - 276. 


48 David Arnold, The Congress in Tamilnadu: Nationalist Politics of South India 919-1937, 
New Delhi, 1977, p. 137. 


49 A.N. Kapoor, V.P. Gupta and Mohini Gupta (ed.), An Encyclopedic Dictionary of Freedom 
Movement 1757-1947, New Delhi, 2004, pp. 148-150. 
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same day; enabling Sarojini Naidu to lead another batch of 
25,000 raiders on the same salt works on 21 May. This was the 
occasion for one of the most remarkable demonstrations of the 
spirit of non-violence gathered by Gandhiji Movement, as the 
volunteers remained absolutely peaceful despite to serve 
provocation and appalling atrocities inflicted on them by the 


police.°° 


Perception of women in society underwent a sea - change 
during the Salt Satyagraha Movement. Mahatma Gandhi made 
an appeal to Indian women to come out from their household 
seclusion and advised them to participate in the _ political 
movement to end the British rule in India. It should be noted 
here that prior to 1930, only a few women mostly from the 
families of leaders took part in political movement. But during 
the Salt Satyagraha women increasingly enrolled themselves as 


volunteers.”°! 


At that time, a lot of women participated in this movement 


from different places and provinces. K. Hurshedbehn, Mirdula 


°° D.G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol.III, Publication Division, New Delhi, 1953, p. 40. 


5! Yound India, dated 30.04.1930. 
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Sanuthai, Hansa Metha, Avabtujgavau Gokhale, Shantabai 
Vengsantan, Durgabai, Lilavathi Munshi, Captain  Sisth 
Perinbehn, Goshibehn, Avantikabai Gokhale, Jamkidevi, Lukanji, 
Anajuyabai Kale, were the prominent women leaders who led the 


Satyagraha in their own provinces.” 


The women of South India also took part in the movement. 
The people of all the regions such as Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, the 
Coastal belt of Andhra Pradesh and Kerala, which constituted the 
Madras Presidency fully responded to the call of Gandhiji. They 
all joined the movement in the first week of April 1930.°° On 13 
March 1930 Monster meeting was held at Thiruchirapali. The 
movement gathered momentum and the response to it from 
different districts was very appreciable. On 3 April 1930 it was 
decided that Vedaranyam was the central place for the Salt 
Satyagraha. Immediately the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee 
moved its headquarters from Madras to Tiruchirapalli and put 
the activities of this committee under direct control of its 


secretary, T.S.S. Rajan of Tiruchirapalli. On 5" April, the Tamil 


52 B.R. Nanda, (ed), Indian Women; From Purdah to Modernity, New Delhi, 1990, p. 23. 


53 Government of Madras, G.O.No. 1698, Public (General) Department, dated 06.09.1937. 
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Nadu Congress Committee met at Tiruchirapalli and elected C. 
Rajagopalachari as President. C. Rajagopalachari and K. 
Santhanam were assigned the responsibility to launch the 
regional Salt Satyagraha campaign by Tamil Nadu Congress 
Committee convened at Vellore in North Arcot District and 
confirmed Vedaranyam as the place for the Satyagraha. 
Considering this, constant preparation was started in Tamil Nadu 


to launch the movement. 


In the Tamil Districts, the salt law has not yet began yet 
broken, the volunteers about hundred strong headed by 
Rajagopalachari began its much _ advertised march _ to 
Vedaranyam near cape calimere where it is proposed to scrape 
salt from adjoining swamps. This party includes of few recruits 
from other districts, viz, Madura, Tiruchirapalli and Tirunelveli. 
Out of fourteen districts, movement flourished in a splendid 
manner in Madras, Madura, Coimbatore, Dindigul and 
Tirunelveli. Rajagopalachari and hundreds of people took part in 


the movement, and all of them were arrested.** 


54 Government of Madras, Fort Nightly Report, Second Half of March 1930; Fort Nightly 
Report, First Half of April 1930; G.O.No.1133, Law (General) Department, dated 
15.03.1930; G.O.No. 699-A, Under Secretary Safe File, dated 19.04.1930; G.O.No.2091, 
Law (General) Department, dated 12.05.1930; G.O.No.4630, Law (General) Department, 
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C. Rajagopalachari had been convicted under section 145 
I.P.C and section 14 of the Madras Salt Act. He was sentenced to 
undergo simple imprisonment for six months and asked to pay a 
fine of Rs. 200 and in default to undergo simple imprisonment for 
a further period of three months.” During this time Rukmini 
Lakshmipathi, Vice President of Tamil Nadu _ Provincial 
Congress Committee, accompanied C. Rajagopalachari in his 
march to Vedaranyam to break the Salt Laws in 1930, She was 
also arrested and give to one year imprisonment. As a matter of 
fact in Madras she was the first lady to be arrested in connection 


with Salt Satyagraha.°° 


In Madras Durgabai Ammal, led the leadership of lady 
Satyagrahis.°’ Several ladies under the inspiring leadership of 


Durgabai Ammal and Smt. Prakasam volunteered to join the 


dated 01.11.1930. 
°° Government of Madras, G.O.No. 687, Under Secretary Safe File, dated 31.05.1930. 


°° Tamil Nadu Archives, History of Freedom Movement, Bundle No. 65; Government of 
Madras, G.o. No.687, Under Secretary Safe File, dated 31.05.1930; Young India, dated 
22.05.1930; Indian Ladies Magazine, dated July 1930, p. 610; The Hindu, dated 
15.05.1930; Stri Dharma, Vol.16,1933 (September to October); Government of Madras, 
G.O.No. 1683, Public (Confidential) Department, dated 17.10.1935; The Hindu, dated 
07.08.1951. 
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Satyagraha movement and they also gave their jewels to the 
Satyagraha fund. Durgabai Ammal, the Madras “dictator”, was 
Charged under section 117 I.P.C. read with section 74 of the 
Madras Salt Act, to nine month simple imprisonment and the 
three month simple imprisonment under section 188 I.P.C. Some 
of the notable women leaders who were arrested were Unnava 
Lakshmibayamma, Lakshmi Narasamma, Vedantam 


Kamala Devi of Kakinada and several others.°® 


On 25 April 1930, about hundred volunteers accompanied 
by Durgabai Ammal and Varaga Ammal reached the Seashore 
to produce contraband salt. At this time hundred police 
surrounded “the females and having so ringed them belaboured 
them brutally”. They were beaten and forcibly dragged. The 
female volunteers sustained injuries. As a result Durgabai Ammal 
criticized the police atrocities before 800 people who gathered in 
the beach. She later on gave publicity in the press about the 
atrocities of police. After this she led a batch of nine lady 
volunteers on 5 May 1930 to the Santhome Beach, Mylapore. 


58 Government of Madras, Fort Nightly Report, Second half of May 1930; G.O.No.699 (D), 
Under Secretary Safe File, dated 08.06.1930. 
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While they were manufacturing salt, the policeman arrived at the 


spot, broke the pots and the ovens and seized the water. 


L. Krishna Bai and P. Kameshwari Ammal the members 
of the Madras League of Youth went to Calicut and conducted a 
public meeting. They publicly announced in the meeting that “A 
warrant has been issued for the arrest of Durga Bai by the 
District Magistrate, North Arcot. She will be taken to Vellore by 
car early on Monday Morning”. They also said that “A petition 
signed by citizens of Madras consisting of Visalakshmi Ammal, 
L. Krishna Bai, M.E. Cousins, Ammu Swaminathan was 
presented by V. Ramdoss Pantulu to the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate today to protest against his recent order under 
section 144 I.P.C.”°° 


a) Saraswathy Pandurangan 


Saraswathy Pandurangan, Congress Volunteer also 
vigorously participated in the Salt Satyagraha Movement. She 
was the first lady to participate in the Salt Satyagraha Movement 
in Madras. She started her Salt Satyagraha with her husband at 


°° Government of Madras, Fort Nightly Report, Second Half of January 1930; Second Half 
of May 1930; G.O.No. 683 (c), Under Secretary Safe File, dated 02.07.1930; G.O.No. 699 
(E), Under Secretary Safe File, dated 08.07.1930. 
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Puzhal which is a village near Red hills. Anjalai Ammal from 


Madras also participated in this movement.” 


b) Angachi Ammal and Saraswati Ammal 


Angachi Ammal and Saraswati Ammal were in the 
evening of 28 May 1930 at about 5.45 p.m. at the Santhome 
Beach members of an assembly of forty to fifty persons met in 
defiance of an order under section 144 Cr.P.C. The Chief 
Presidency Magistrate felt that the meeting would cause a 
breach of the peace. Therefore he lawfully commanded the 
crowd to disperse. But they disobeyed the order of the 
Magistrate and therefore they were liable to be convicted of an 
offence under section 151 I.P.C. They were convicted and 
sentenced to undergo six month simple imprisonment and area 


classed in “B” Class.°! 


In Coimbatore, Savithri Ammal, Padmavathi, 


Bagiyalakshmi Ammal, Kamalammal vigorously participated 


6° Government of Madras, G.O.No.699 (B), Under Secretary Safe File, dated 06.05.1930; 
Mrs. Saraswathi Pandurangam, 60" Birthday Commemoration, 1969, pp. 13-14. 


61 Government of Madras, G.O.No. 2483, Law (General) Department, dated 12.06.1930; 
G.O.No.3050, Law (General) Department, dated 18.08.1932. 
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in the movement. Gounder Chamundi, Iyer Rama, and Radha 
of North Arcot district and Sakunthala Bai at South Arcot 
district were some of the other active participants at the Salt 


Satyagraha Movement.” 
c) Rakkammal 


In Triunelveli district, Rakkammal of Kovilpatti was an 
active participant of the Salt Movement. She was born in 1867 
and she was an educated woman. She joined in the National 
Movement in 1920. She participated in the Salt Satyagraha, and 
arrested and courted imprisoned. Moreover Lakshmi, Savithri 
and Bhilal Ammal also participated in this movement. Seetha 
of Nilgiri District, Nannubai Ammal and Thiyal Nayagi 
Ammal from Tanjore District, Kunjammal of Ramanathapuram 
District, Padmavathy Asher of Tiruppur were the permanent 


participated in the salt Satyagraha.® 


6 Tamil Nadu Archives, History of Freedom Movement, Bundle No. 108; NNPR, 
Navasakthi, dated 31.12.1930. 


63 Government of Madras, Fort Nightly Report, dated 04.06.1930; Government of Tamil 
Nadu, Who’s Who Freedom Fighters (Tamilnadu), Madras, vol. II, 1973, p. 148; Tamil Nadu 
Archives, Russel, T.B, District Magistrate, North Arcot District 6" January, 1931 in Civil 
Disobedience Movement, 1930-1931, p.67. 
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In Salem district, R.C. Caveri, Alamelu Ammal, 
Angachiammal and Sakuntala Bai Gurjali participated in the 
Salt Satyagraha Movement and they were arrested and jailed. 
Caveri and Alamelu Ammal were sentenced for six month 
imprisonment, Angachiammal for nine months and Saktuntala 
Bai Gurjali for four months.“ Varagalu Ammal of 
Kanchipuram was convicted for participating in the Salt 
Satyagraha on 27 July 1930. She was arrested and imprisoned 
for six months.® In Thiruchirapalli district, Devia Ammal and 
Padmasini Ammal took part in the Salt Satyagraha Movement. 
Both of them were arrested and were kept in the Vellore Jail for 


one year rigorous imprisonment.” 
Satyagraha 


During the Salt Satyagraha, countless women participated 
in the freedom struggle. Especially, Delhi, Bengal and Bihar 


Women’s soles were highly commendable and it proved from the 


°4 Government of Tamilnadu, Who’s Who Freedom Fighters (Tamilnadu), Madras, Vol.I, 
Madras, 1937,p.416. 


65 Government of Madras, G.O.No.3428, Law (General) Department, dated 15.08.1930. 
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Jail records that the Lahore female jail was filled with salt 
Satyagrahis. The women in the beginning played a prominent 
role in organizing young people into the Vanara Senai (Money 
Army).°’ From the foregoing pages it is seen that the women of 
Tamil Nadu did not lag behind, and they played a prominent part 
in the freedom movement by organizing young people into what 
was called as the Vaanar Sena (Monkey Army). The dynamic 
energy of these youngsters was diverted into systematic and 
disciplined activity, instead of participating them the riot. The 
organization sowed the seeds of patriotism in the minds of young 


boys and girls.®? 


Angachi Ammal and some other leaders were also seen 
hawking khaddar in the street. An ambulance party headed by 
Kamala Bai, Sakuntala Bai and three first aid men were also in 
attendance.’ Most of the bazaars and shops In Broadway, China 
Bazaar and Rattan Bazaar were opened as usual in the morning. 


A large crowd collected near the king’s statue and kept shouting 


®’ Tara Ali Baig, Women of India, Publication Division Government of India, New Delhi, 
1958, p.22. 


68 Manmohan Kaur, Women In India’s Freedom Struggle, New Delhi, 1985, p. 38. 
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“Gandhi-ki-jai” and asked the shop-owners to close their shops. 
But the only shop that remained open in this locality was “Somoo 
Mudali & Co”. The crowd which was augmented by those 
returning from the “Flag Salutation Ceremony” on the High 
Court Beach, threatened the owner to close the shop and on this 
non-compliance indulged in stone-throwing resulting in some 


damage to property. 


K. Nageswara Rao, E. Krishna Ayyar, P.S. Bashyam Chetti, 
Angachiammal and B.S. Sarma also participated. The total 
number of people participated was more than three hundred. 
The “pledge of Independence” was read by K. Nageswara Rao.’° 
Krishna Bai is the wife of Hari Rao of Mylapore, Kamala Bai is 


the wife of Lakshman Rao, Zamindar of Melmandi, Tinnevely, 


who was residing at Mylapore. 


They picketed the G. Cunnayya Chetty shops, Rattan Bazaar 
road 7 February 1931. So, they were found guilty and sentenced 


under section 143, I.P.C., 188 I.P.C. by disobeying and 144 


70 Government of Madras, G.O.No.387, Public (General) Department, dated 20.04.1931. 
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Cr.P.C. and undergo simple imprisonment for a period of six 


Months. Both of them were classified as “A” Class prisoners.” 


Sivaraja Subbammal, the mother of N. Rama Rao, 
Kameswarammal and Yamini Purna Tilagamma_ were 
charged that on the evening of 25 February 1931 as they 
participated in an assembly of about 200 persons at G. Cunniah 
Chetty’s shop in Ratan Bazaar road likely to cause a disturbance 
of the peace and refused to disperse. They were convicted and 


sentenced to six month simple imprisonment.” 


S. Janammal, daughter of the late V. Bashyam Iyengar, 
Krishna Bai, a graduate and a professor in the Allahabad 


University belonging to a zamindar family in Tirunelveli District. 


Sarada Bai, the granddaughter of T. Madhava Rao was 
picked in front of the K. Chellaram shops and Junus Salt shop. 
They were convicted and sentenced to under section 151 I.P.C., 
and sentenced them each to six month simple imprisonment. 


They were placed in “A” class prisoners. 


7 Government of Madras, G.O.NO.1133, Law (General) Department, dated 15.03.1930; 
G.O.No.648, Law (General) Department, dated 13.02,1931. 
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Indira Bai, wife of Madhava Rao and Gomathiammal, 
wife of Harihara Sarma were picketed G. Chellaram’s shop. They 
were convicted under section 151 I.P.C., and sentenced them 
each to six month simple imprisonment. They were classified as 


“A” class prisoner.’° 


The sub-Divisional Magistrate sentenced Padmavathi 
Asher and Bagyalakshmi Ammal to pay a fine of Rs.100 each, 
in default to suffer simple imprisonment for six weeks each. As 
the fines were not recovered, they were imprisoned. Padmavathi 


Asher was the wife of a big cotton merchant at Tiruppur. 


Bagyalakshmi Ammal, the wife of the late V.V.S. Iyer was a 
politician for some repute. Both the ladies were accustomed to a 
high mode of living and have been classified under class “A”. 
This case was transferred to the file of this court by stationary 
sub Magistrate, Pollachi under section 349 I.P.C. The other eight 
accused were charged by the Tiruppur Police with offence under 


section 188 and 151 I.P.C. 


73 Government of Madras, G.O.No.1061, Law (General) Department dated 07.03.1931. 
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There was only one witness for the prosecution who was the 
Sub-Inspector of Tirupur. He deposes that the stationary Sub- 
Magistrate, Palladam on being informed that arrangements had 
been made to hold a “Flag Salutation” procession through the 
streets of Tiruppur to the public bathing ghat where a ceremony 
was to be held, passed an order under section 144 Cr.P.C. on 
29.11.1930, prohibiting the procession and ceremony on the 
grounds that they would cause obstruction and annoyance to the 


general public.” 


Meenakshiammal wife of K. Natesa Ayyar, M.L.C., of 
Colombo, intended to launch a salt tax campaign in the near 
future, with Rameswaram, as headquarters to enable volunteers 
from Madura and Ramnad but more particularly Ceylon, to take 
part. A party of Salt Satyagraha under the leadership of 
Meenakshiammal came from Colombo. Natesa Ayyar also came 
to Talaimannar with the party. The party consisted of S.V. 
Fernanda, S. Ramaswami Ayyar, K. Velayadha Nair, D.M. 


Devcotta and Mrs. Meenakshiammal and proceeded to Madura. 


™ Government of Madras, G.O. No.721, Law (General) Department, dated 17.02.1931. 
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From there, they intend to go to Vedaranyam. Their Chief aim 


was for the boycott of foreign-cloth and prohibition.” 


Pichamuthu Ammal, the daughter of Pichamuthu from 
Madurai, was the Member of Madurai Town Congress 
Committee. She was one of the leading Medical practitioners in 
Madurai. She was convicted and sentenced to suffer simple 
imprisonment for six months by the Sub Divisional Magistrate, 
Trichinopoly recommended that she might be placed in the “B” 


class.7® 


Padmasini Ammal, wife of Srinivasa Varda Ayyangar 
delivered a speech against Simon Commission at Madurai on 16 
February 1929. She was one of the participants in the movement; 
and hence she was convicted and sentenced to undergo six 


month simple imprisonment 4 December 1930.” 


Mahatmaji also on behalf of the Congress, agreed to 


suspend the Civil Disobedience Movement; not to press for 


7° Government of Madras, G.O.No.743, Under Secretary Safe File, dated 12.10.1931. 


7° Tamil Nadu Archives, History of Freedom Movement, Bundle No. 65; Government of 
Madras, G.O.No.4735, Law (General) Department, dated 10.11.1930; G.O.No. 745, Under 
Secretary Safe File, dated 12.10.1931. 


™ Tamil Nadu Archives, History of Freedom Movement, Bundle No.65; Government of 
Madras, G.O.No.651, Under Secretary Safe File, dated 27.09.1929 
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enquiry into police excesses; to take steps to associate Congress 
with the Round Table Conference, and to withdraw all boycott 


plans.”® 


Gandhiji returned from the Round table Conference with 
empty hand. Yet, he was not filled with any disappointment. The 
conference closed on 1 December 1931. Kamaladevi 
Chattapadhyaya accompanied by her secretary Sofia Somji on 
behalf of the Women’s Seva Dal, but met with little success. 
Speaking at Salem on 2 December she urged her audience to be 


prepared for further resumption of Civil Disobedience.” 


Gandhiji landed on the soil of Bombay on 28 December 
1931.°° The political scene in India was in no way less acute and 
agitated than the failure of London talks. In the absence of 
Gandhiji, the viceroy resorted to repression as a matter of policy. 
He believed not in setthement with but suppression of the 


Congress. He violated the Gandhi-Irwin pact. The Conservative 


78 R.C, Agarwal, op.cit., p.221. 
79 Government of Madras, Fort Nightly Report, January to December, 1931. 


8° The CWMG, Vol. 48, 1971, p.434. 
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Party which was in office in England also favored a stern attitude 


towards Indians and particularly the Congress.*' 


When the Government showed no readiness to change its 
attitude, the Congress working committee decided to restart the 
movement. But no 2 January 1932 Gandhiji got a telegram from 
the Private Secretary to the Viceroy, which turned down the 
request of Gandhiji to meet the viceroy and threatened to take 
severe action against the leaders and followers of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. Gandhiji wrote back to the Government 
his intention and firm determination to resume the Civil 
Disobedience Movement accepting full responsibility for the 
consequences. Thus, the battle lines were redrawn. The Gandhi- 


Irwin pact became dead.** 


Unfortunately Lord Irwin, Lord Willington hurried to arrest 
Gandhiji on 4 January 1932 in pre-emptive strike against the 
Indian National Movement and resorted to the various draconian 


ordinances declaring all Congress Organizations as unlawful and 


8? Ibid: 


82 Saroja Sundararajan, March to Freedom in Madras Presidency 1916-1947, Madras, 1989, 
p.484. 
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repressing almost all civil liberties.** However, this pre-emptive 
strike of the British Government met with the severest type of 


Civil Disobedience Movement all over India.** 


In Madras City, C. Rajagopalachari was charged and 
convicted under section 4 of the ordinance v of 1932 that they 
were loitering together at the business centers of Madras city on 
9 January 1932 and dissuading people by distributing hand bills 
with an appeal to the public at large to disobey the law, to 
boycott foreign cloth and British goods and to carry on Civil 
Disobedience Movement. C. Rajagopalachari had to undergo six 
month simple imprisonment. He was placed in “A” class prisoner 
in jail.®° 
Ambujammal 


Ambujammal is the daughter of a leading Advocate and ex- 
Advocate General S. Srinivasa Iyengar. Janammal is the daughter 


of late V. Bashyam Iyengar, Justice of the Madras High Court. 


83 Government of Madras, G.O.No.683, Public Department, dated 16.05.1932. 
84 The CWMG, Vol. XLIX, p.1. 


85 Government of Madras, G.O.No.209, Law (General) Department, dated 20.01.1932; 
G.O.No.684, Public (General) Department, dated 16.05.1932; G.O.No.3359. Law (General) 
Department, dated 13.10.1933; G.O.No.3761, Law (General) Department, dated 
21.11.1933. 
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Kamala Bai belonged to a respectable middle class. They were 
first went near Chellaram’s and Cunniah Chetty’s shops. On 
reaching there, they distributed the leaflets, so that the 
shopkeepers closed the shops. After the two shops were closed, 
they went to the front of Gobindram’s shop situated further north 
and distributed the leaflets, and just as that shop was being 
closed. Ambujammal and Janammal were convicted under section 
4 of ordinance V of 1932, to six month simple imprisonment and 
a fine of Rs.50/- each, in default one week simple imprisonment 
and placed in “A” class. Another one L.Kamala Bai was convicted 
under section 4 of Ordinance V of 1932, to six month simple 


imprisonment; she was placed in “B” class prisoner. ®*° 


On the same day, the four women like Kamal Devi Aria, 
Kamachee Ammal, Angachi Ammal and Neelaveniammal 
wife of one Natarajan the Editor of “Tamil Nadu” a Tamil Weekly, 
were charged under section 4 of ordinance V of 1932, that they 
loitered in front of the foreign cloth shop of G. Chellaram in 
Flower Bazaar road and dissuaded people from entering the shop 


to buy foreign cloth and goods. They were convicted under 


86 Government of Madras, G.O.No.304, Law (General) Department, dated 18.01.1932. 
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section 4 of ordinance V of 1932 on 18 January 1932 and 
sentenced each of them to undergo simple imprisonment for six 


months. They were placed in “B” class prisoner in jail.®’ 
Sakuntala Bai 


Sakuntala Bai is the daughter of M. Raghava Mudaliar. She 
was an educated lady having studied up to the second year in the 
L.M.P. course in the Rayapuram Medical School. She was an 
active Congress Worker and Director of the Madras Congress 
Association. She participated in a meeting at the Radio Station at 
the Marina and addressed the gathering telling them to boycott 
foreign goods and concerns. Shakunthala Bai was sentenced 
under section 1792) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 1908, 
on 11 February 1932 to one year simple imprisonment and fine 
of Rs.50/- in default one month simple imprisonment. She was 


placed in “B” Class.® 


Rukmini Lakshmipathi 


87 Government of Madras, G.O.No.248, Law (General) Department, dated 25.01.1932. 


88 Government of Madras, G.O.No.661, Law (General) Department, dated 10.03.1932; 
K.C.Lakshmi Narayanan, Arunthondattiya Tamizhaha Anthanarhal (Tamil) Vol. 4, Chennai, 
2002, pp.2417-2419. 
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Rukmini Lakshmipathi is the wife of A. Lakshmipathi. She 
was well educated and travelled in Europe as a delegate of the 
Women’s Association. She was an active Congress Worker. She 
was the Vice-President of the Madras District Congress 
Committee and of the All India Congress Committee also. On 12 
March 1932 at about 5.15 P.M, Rukmini Lakshmipathi and some 
others numbering about twelve went in a procession along with 
the China Bazaar Road, holding a national flag and singing 
national songs, and were asking people to boycott foreign cloths. 
She was guilty of an offence under section 17(1) of the Indian 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and Sentenced to undergo 
rigorous imprisonment for six months and to pay a fine of Rs. 
100/- or in default to suffer rigorous imprisonment for one and 


half months more. She was placed in “A” class prisoner.®° 


Govindammal, wife of Ayyamuthu Goundan 
Punjaipuliyampatti was charged under section 188 I.P.C for 
having disobeyed the order of 15 January 1932 issued by the 
Sub-Magistrate, Satyamangalam prohibiting meetings, speeches 
and processions in pursuance of the Civil Disobedience 


8° Government of Madras, G.O.No.1144, Law (General) Department, dated 21.03.1932. 
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Movement inaugurated by the Congress in and around the 
village of Punjaipuliyampatti for a radius of seven miles. She 
went on the road to Coimbatore from the Khadhar shop at 
Punjaipuliyampatti with national flag singing national songs on 
18 January 1932. So, she was convicted and sentenced to suffer 


imprisonment for six months.” 


Savithri Ammal and Janaki Ammal were active Congress 
Workers in Coimbatore District. Savithri Ammal was a member 
of the Hindustan Seva Dal. They were picketed in the Taluks 
office and dissuading people from bidding and which resulted in 
some bidders going away in an action falling under section 4 of 
the ordinance V of 1932 and 17(1) of the Criminal Law Amendent 
Act 1908 and 171 I.P.C. They were convicted by sub-Divisional 
Magistrate, Pollachi on 11 February 1932 and were sentenced to 
suffer Rigorous Imprisonment for six months under the former 
section and Rigorous Imprisonment for two years under the 
latter, the sentences to run concurrently. They were classified as 
“B” class prisoner.”! 


°° Government of Madras, G.O.No.1196, Law (General) Department, dated 23.03.1932; 
G.O.No.2121, Law (General) Department, dated 28.05.1932. 


°1 Government of Madras, G.O.No.1080, Law (General) Department, dated 17.03.1932. 
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Muthulakshmi Ammal and Kamalambal were charged 
and under section 17(1) of the Ordinance x of 1938 alleging that 
the Coimbatore Town Congress Committee which has been 
declared unlawful by Government. The reason was they, on 21 
September 1932 at 9.55 a.m. Picketed town the cloth shop of 
Viswanatha Ayyar in Coimbatore town by loitering in front of it 
and obstructing intending purchasers from the shop and carrying 


on business in that shop.” 


When examined under section 243 C.P.C., Kamalambal was 
convicted in January last under section 188 I.P.C for disobeying, 
in furtherance of the Civil Disobedience Movement, an order 
under section 144 I.P.C. Ambujammal stated that she had 
picketed not under any Mandate from the Town Congress 
Committee, but only on her own initiative. Ambujammal also 
stated that the ordinance X of 1932 was not in force.** Bagirathi 
Ammal was convicted under section 188 I.P.C and sentenced to 


undergo rigorous imprisonment for six months. She was 


°2 Government of Madras, G.O.No.3635, Law (General) Department, dated 10.10.1932. 


°3 Government of Madras, G.O.No.2896, Law (General) Department, dated 12.07.1932; 
G.O.No.3047, Law (General) Department, dated 13.09.1932. 
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recommended to be placed under “B” class.** Allammal of 
Periyanaickanpalaiyam was charged to under section 7(1)(b) of 
Act XXII of 1932 on 23 January 1933. She was convicted and 
sentenced to simple imprisonment. Finally she was released on 


22 July 1933.% 


Parvathavarthani Ammal was the wife of M.K. 
Sundararaman, aged about twenty was born of a well-to-do 
Sourastra family in Madura town. She was well-versed to read 
and write Tamil. She picketed the foreign cloth shops in East 
Chitrai street and South Masi street in the evening 27 January 
1932 and thereby committed offences punishable under section 
17(1) of Act XIV of 1908 and section 4 of ordinance V of 1932. 
She was convicted and sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for 


six months and was classified as “B” class prisoner.°° 


Ratnammal, daughter of Muthupillai from Madurai, was 


convicted under section 4 of Ordinance 1932 and 17(1) criminal 


°4 Government of Madras, G.O.No.600, Law (General) Department, dated 16.02.1932. 
°° Government of Madras, G.O.No.2825, Law (General) Department, dated 26.08.1933. 


°° Government of Madras, G.O.No.604, Law (General) Department, dated 16.02.1932; 
G.O.No.603, Law (General) Department, dated 16.02.1932; G.O.No.2531, Law (General) 
Department, dated 31.07.1933. 
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Law Amendment Act of 1908 and sentenced to 4 month rigorous 
imprisonment. She was placed in “C” class and sent to women’s 
Jail, Vellore, then she was transferred from “C” class to “B” class 
prisoner. °’ 

S.M.K. Kamakshiammal wife of S.M.Kumarasami Ayya, 
not only picketed the foreign goods shops at East Chittrai Street, 
but also distributed leaflets advocating the boycott of foreign 
cloths. She was convicted and sentenced to under go six month 
rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs.100/-. She was 


placed in “C” class prisoner in the jail at Vellore.*® 


Kalyani Ammal, wife of T.V. Swaminatha Sastri, Kamalam, 
wife of Krishnasami Ayyangar, Padmavathi Ammal wife of 
M.S.Rangasami Ayyangar were active members of the Congress 
Movement. These three ladies picketed foreign cloth shops of 
Narayanasami iyer and his neighbours, dissuaded intending 
purchasers from entering into and dealing at those shops. They 
were charged by the Circle Inspector of Police, Trichy Town 
°7 Government of Madras, G.O.No.2771-A, Law (General) Department, dated 02.06.1932; 


G.O.No.2253, Law (General) Department, dated 08.06.1932; G.O.No.3189-A, Law (General) 
Department, dated 05.07.1932. 


°8 Government of Madras, G.O.No.1070, Law (General) Department, dated 16.03.1932 
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under section 4 of the Molestation and boycotting ordinance 
No.V of 1932 and section 188. I.P.C. and 144 C.P.C. and 144 
C.P.C Both of them have been convicted and placed in “B” 


Class.°° 


Kamatchi Ammal, daughter of Rao Bahadur K. Seshu 
Ayyar picketed foreign cloth shops at Bazaar Street and 
persuaded people not to buy foreign cloth with a view of cause 
loss to the foreign cloth shop-keepers. She was convicted under 
section 4 ordinance V of 1932 and sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 
200/- in default to undergo simple imprisonment for two months. 
She declined to pay the fine and has been committed to the Jail 


at Vellore. She was placed in “B” class female prisoner.‘ 


In Tirunelveli, because of the impact of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, women’s participation in the picketing 
of liquor shops’ increased aggressively.‘°' Lakshmi _ of 


Srivaikuntam, picketing a foreign cloth shop and was a member 


°° Government of Madras, G.O.No. 1228-A, Law (General) Department, dated 29.02.1932; 
G.O.No.937, Law (General) Department, dated 08.03.1932. 
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Government of Madras, G.O.No.306, Law (General) Department, dated 
28.01.1932;G.0O.No.457-A, Law (General) Department, dated 25.07.1932. 


101 T), Janaki, Women’s Issues (Perspectives from Social History), Chennai, 2001, p.83. 
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of an unlawful association and dictator of a Taluk Congress 
Committee, she was molested under section 4 of the ordinance v 
of 1932. She was convicted and imprisoned in the central jail at 
Cannanore. She was also sentenced by the Sub Divisional 
Magistrate, Tuticorin, to undergo rigorous imprisonment for six 
months and to pay a fine of Rs.50 with rigorous imprisonment for 


six weeks. !” 


Subbammal of Sevandakulam, the fifth Director of the 
Tuticorin Taluk Congress Committee was declared as a member 
in an unlawful association. She was arrested but released after 
warning. She was guilty, and assisted in the management of the 
unlawful association singing and distributing notices, which were 
incidentally of a most objectionable type. However, she was 
sentenced by the sub-Divisional Magistrate, Tuticorin for 
eighteen month imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 100.'% Like 


Subbammal, one Ganapathi alias Janaki of Tuticorin, was 


1022 Government of Madras, G.O.No.1475 [18(S)]. Law (General) Department, dated 
27.04.1933. 


103 Tbid. 
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arrested and sentenced to undergo Rigorous Imprisonment for 


six months and to pay a fine of Rs. 50/-'** 


Ganthimathi Ammal of Tuticorin was the seventh dictator of 
the Tuticorin Taluk Congress Committee. She was picketing the 
shop of Palavesa Pulavar and making small speeches. She was 
convicted and sentenced to undergo rigorous imprisonment for 
seven days, causing obstruction in public street (town nuisance) 


section 3 clause 5 of Act III of 1889.'° 


Perianachi Ammal of Tuticorin, is a cooly working in the salt 
pans at Sevendakulam. She was picketing the shop of Plavesa 
Pulavar and making small speeches. She was convicted and 
sentenced to undergo rigorous imprisonment for seven days, the 
Cuasing obstruction in public street (town nuisance) sector 3 


clauses 5 of Act II of 1889.'!° 


Lakshmiammal, she is the daughter of the Village Munisiff 
of Alagiapandiapuram in Tirunelveli Taluk, and is the second wife 


of Dr. C. Sankara Ayyor. He is a popular medical practitioner in 
104 Thid. 


105 Government of Madras, G.O.No.167 1[3(S)], Law (General) Department, dated 
23.04.1932. 
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Kallidaikuruhi. Lakshmiammal, Dictator of the Tamilnadu 
Congress Committee. This Committee along with its dictator has 
been declared by the local Government as an_ unlawful 
association under the Criminal Law Amendement Act in the 
Fort.St. George Gazette on 9 January 1932. Likewise, the 
Tirunelveli District Congress Committee, its dictator and 
volunteers have been declared as an unlawful association in the 
Fort.St. George Gazette on 7 January 1932. Lakshmiammal was 
sentenced to simple imprisonment for one year and to pay a fine 


of Rs. 300.1% 


Sornathammal is a Tirunelveli District Congress Volunteer. 
Warning notices issued by the District Magistrate were duly 
served on Lakshmiammal and Mahadeva Ayyar. Notwithstanding, 
on 29 January 1932, at about 4 p.m. Lakshmiammal and 
Sornathammal organised a meeting in the Tirunelveli town in 
furtherance of the objects of the said unlawful associations. 
Sornathammal took part in organizing the meeting and also 


attended it holding a khaddar tri-coloured national flag. 


107 Government of Madras, G.O.No.918, Law (General) Department, dated 07.03.1932. 
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Sornathammal was_ sentenced to undergo Rigorous 
imprisoned for one year and to pay a fine of Rs.300.'°? Many 
other women, like V. Sundarathammal, Sayammal, and Raklal 
Ammal also participated in the foreign cloth boycott movement. 
They were kept in Tiruchirapalli Central Jail, Vellore and 


Cannanore Jails.'°° 


On 3 May 1930, M.E. Cousins and another European lady 
named “Udayavanam” enquired about the Satyagraha and she 
reported to have sustained injury by bayonet charge.''® She was 
the wife of James Cousins an Irish poet and Theosophist. She was 
a Bachelor of Music (London) and she was connected with the 
Women’s Indian Association, Madras. She was also an Honorary 


Magistrate at Saidapet for some time." 


M.E. Cousins, besides propaganda work in connection with 
Swadeshi Movement, was crooking up the Branches of the 


Women Indian Associations by extensive correspondence to do 


108 Tbid. 


109 Government of Tamil Nadu, Who’s Who Freedom Fighters (Tamil Nadu), Vol. III, 
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110 Government of Madras, G.O.No.759, Under Secretary Safe File, dated 25.04.1932. 
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their mite in that direction. She used to say that the Women’s 
Indian Association was always in favour of Swadeshi and Swaraj. 
She held up for praise the example of Kamaladevi and Durga Bai 
of the extremists among the members of the Women’s Indian 


Association and convicted in connection with the Salt Campaign. 


M.E. Cousins made similar speech at an open air meeting 
held in the Triplicane Beach on 7 December and also distributed 
leaflets to the same effect.’ Hence she was arrested and 
convicted in the Present Civil Disobedience campaign. She was 
charged under section 108 Cr.p.c and convicted on 10 December 
1932 to one year simple imprisonment of refusing to execute a 
bond for Rs. 10,000 with two sureties of Rs. 5000 each and to 
undergo simple imprisonment for one year. She was placed in 


“C” class political prisoner. ''’ 


In Madras city, some lady members belonging to Swadeshi 


League including Durga Bai and krishna Bai, carried out 


114 


Swadeshi propaganda. During this time the Swadeshi 


Exhibition was held at Madras Mahajana Sabha Hall on 25 June 
112 Government of Madras, G.O.No.36, Public (Confidential) Department, dated 09.01.1933. 


113 Government of Madras, G.O.No.4580, Law (General) Department, dated 22.12.1932; 
G.O.No.759, Under Secretary Safe File, dated 25.04.1932. 
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1930. The following women like Mrs. Cousins of the Women’s 
Indian Association. Vishalakshi, Secretary of the Youth League, 
Mrs. Dadabhai, Sakuntala, Anusuya and L.Krishna Bai were 


present.'!® 


M.E. Cousins welcomed the suggestion of the chairman as 
excellent. She emphasized the need for propaganda for boycott 
of British goods among women and youths. She expressed the 
opinion that they should concentrated their energies on 
propaganda in the city. The members of the Exhibition 
Committee where following; they are M.E. Cousins, Janammal 


and Ambujammal.''® 


The Tamilnadu Youth Conference met at Madura on 6 June 
under the Presidency of Rukmini Lakshmipathi. The most 
significant resolution passed was that referring to the boycott of 
foreign goods, specially British goods regarding which a separate 


report has been made to the Government of India. 


4 TamilNadu Archives, Histroy of Freedom Movement, Bundle No. 65; Government of 
Madras, G.O.No.672, Under Secretary Safe File, dated 12.06.1930. 


115 Government of Madras, G.O.No.705, Under Secretary Safe File, dated 29.08.1930. 
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In Madras city, Women are said to be getting tired of 
picketing and have a grievance against the city Boycott 
Committee which has apparently been depleting the funds of the 
“Women’s Swadeshi League”. As for shadowed in her last report, 
Satyamurthi has contrived to get elected as president of the 


ensuring Tamil Nadu Provincial Congress at Madurai. 


As regards the Congress side of the bargain, the picketing 
of foreign cloth shops has been continued in Madras city but is 
now confined to women under the leadership of Durgabai and 
M.E. Cousins and apparently with only the qualified approval of 


the local Congress leaders.'"’ 


Visalakshi Ammal of the League of Youth, Madras, and one 
or two others, proceeded to Tiruppur for propaganda in 


connection with Swadeshi Movement.!!? 


The women not only picketed the foreign cloths, but they 
also participated aggressively in the picketing of the liquor 
shops. The liquor boycott brought the government revenues from 


excise duties crushing down, it also soon assumed a new popular 
117 Government of Madras, Fort Nightly Report, January to December, 1931. 


118 Government of Madras, G.O.No.759, Under Secretary Safe File, dated 25.04.1932. 
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form, that of cutting of the heads of Palmyra trees. The success 
of the liquor and drugs boycott was obviously connected with the 
popular tradition of regarding abstinence as virtual such as a 
symbol of respectability. The depth of this tradition was shown 
by the fact that the lower castes trying to move up in the caste 
hierarchy invariably tried to established their upper caste status 


by giving up liquor and eating of meat.''® 


The liquor boycott brought the government revenues from 
excise duties crushing down, it also soon assumed a new popular 
form, when young mothers and widows and unmarried girls, 
became a familiar sight as they stood from morning to night 
outside the liquor shops and opium dens and shops selling 
foreign cloth, quietly but firmly persuading the customers and 
shopkeepers to change their ways.’*° The boycott programme 
was caustically carried on with the help of women. The picketing 
of liquor shops had been done to a very large extent by women 
and was an indication of the extent to which the nationalist 


movement had changed the order of things in Madras 


119 Bipan Chandra, op.cit, p. 276. 


120 Stri-Dharma, op.cit.,p.302. 
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Presidency. No more than persuasion was employed, but in the 
picketing of liquor shops women volunteers faced insults from 
prospective customers as well as beaten by the police. Seclusion 
and Purdahs were abandoned, and women came out in the open 
for picketing of liquor shops. Women volunteers faced insults 


from prospective life.'*' 


In Madras Rukmani Ammal, Savithiri, Sakunthala and 
Saraswathi were the leading women who participated in the 
picketing of liquor ships.'** In Coimbatore District, the boycott of 
the toddy shop was very serious in which the government lost the 
revenue of Rs.1.25 lakhs. To compensate the loss, the 
government handled crucial methods in Coimbatore, Pollachi and 
Udumalaipet Volunteers. Repressive orders were passed and 
many were arrested and put in prison. In the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, women were some of the worst sufferers. Women 
volunteers who were arrested in connection with the picketing 
Campaign were given crucial punishments. They were kept in the 


Vellore jail, and were ill-treated. Even the married women were 


121 M.S. Vairanpillai, Are we two Nations? Nationalist in Indian Politics, Lahore, 1946,p.180. 
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asked to remove “Kumkum” or “Saffron” from their forehead. 
They were given “C” class rooms in the jail'*’. In some cases the 
women were savagely set upon, beaten or insulted by the police 
with the object of preventing them from participating or to 
frighten them and others from such activities. They were taken 
to lonely places and were left there without help. They were 


beaten, abused, raped and assaulted.'** 


The Congress Government beckoned women to every form 
of national service. They did most of the picketing work. They 
went to prison. They were often chosen as the dictators of the 
local committees. The whole nation was restored to strikes, 
hartals and picketing became the every day affairs and 
paralyzing day to day work of the government.'*? According to 
the Government repost a total of 3,648 women were arrested 
during the Second phase alone, i.e. from January 1932 to April 
1933. Indeed, it would be no exaggeration to assert that the Civil 
Disobedience era witnessed an intense participation of women all 


over the sub continent. 
123 Government of Madras, G.O.No.3219, Law (General) Department, dated 01.09.1932. 
124M_.S. Vairanpillai, op.cit.,p.190. 


125 B.R. Nanda (ed.), op.cit., p. 26. 
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Tamil women had the largest show in it. Inevitably the 
Indian National Congress unambiguously acknowledged the 
conspicuous and crucial contribution, which women made to 
nationalist cause during the Civil Disobedience Era. The 
increasing participation of women processions and _ public 
meetings gradually compelled the government to formulate some 


sort of policies to deal with the women Satyagrahis. 


The entry of women in large scale into the Civil 
Disobedience Movement gave a new enlightenment to many 
other women who began to participating the further national 
Movement such as the Individual Satyagraha and Quit Indian 


Movement. 


Participation of Women in Quit India Movement 
(1942) 
Aruna Asaf Ali 


On August 8, 1942, the All India congress Committee met in 
Mumbai and passed a resolution calling for British withdrawal 
from India. Thus the Quit India Movement was launched. There 


were a number of prominent women leaders, such as Matagini 
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Hazra, Aruna Asaf Ali, Usha Mehta and Sucheta Mazumdar 
Kripalani led the movement in different parts of the country. The 
techniques were the same as Gandhi’s previous methods-salt 
making, boycotts of courts and schools, picketing cloth and 
liquor shops, and non-payment of taxes'”°. 

The participation of women in the Quit India Movement took 
many different forms. Usha Mehta, a committed patriot set up a 
radio transmitter, called the ‘Voice of Freedom’ to disseminate 
information about the war for freedom. News of protest and 
arrests, deeds of young nationalist and Gandhi’s famous ‘DO or 
Die’ message for the Quit India Movement were circulated 
amongst the masses. 

In the rural areas large numbers of peasant women joined 
men in protesting against taxes, land tenure, and landholder’s 
rights. At the end of September 1942, peasants attacked police 
stations and destroyed telegraph lines in four sub-divisions of 
Midnapur District. On September 29 the people of Tamluk sub- 
division marched on the town with the intention of capturing the 


court and the police station. Matagini Hazra, a seventy-three- 
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year-old widow, stepped forward, lifted the Congress flag, and 
gave her first public speech. She urged the crowd onward in the 
name of Gandhiji and refused to stop. The people of Midnapur 
District continued their resistance and were brutally repressed. 

Aruna Asaf Ali was another leader of the Quit India 
Movement. When she moved to Delhi with her husband Mata 
Rameshwari Nehru introdueced Aruna to the Delhi women’s 
League and Satuavati Devi brought her into the Civil 
Disobidence Movement, Aruna who broke the salt lwa, was 
arrested. Sentenced, and imprisoned in Lucknow. She became a 
leader of the underground movement in 1942 and was forced to 
remain in hiding until 1946. During her three and a half years in 
hiding, Aruna was constantly in motion, urging people to liberate 
the land from foreign rule. She is widely remembered for having 
hoisted the national flag at Mumbai during the Quit India 
Movement’?’, 

Sucheta Kripalani was another prominent women leader 
of the Quit India Movement. She was chosen to organize a 


women’s department of the Indian National Congress. The 
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women’s department had hardly begun its work when Sucheta 
was imprisoned for two years for individual Satyagraha. After her 
release, wearing a variety of disguises, Sucheta travelled from 
province to province to keep leaders in touch with one another 
and help them plan activities. In 1944 she was captured and 
lodged in Lucknow jail as a ‘dangerous prisoner’. Thus the 
involvement of women in the Quit India Movement took different 
forms, from active protests to the organization of non-violent 
movements. 

The Quit India Movement was followed by the INA(Indian 
National Army) activities of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose which 
further weakened the foundation of the British Empire in India. 
Nethaji Subhas Chandra Bose recruited around 1000 women for 
the Rani of Jahnsi Regiment from different South East Asian 
countries. Dr. Lakshmi Swaminathan, who was a medical 
practitioner by profession, led this regiment. The women in the 
regiment were given the same training as that was given to men. 
Even their uniform was similar to the men soldiers. The real 
impact of the INA may not have been in military terms, but it had 


a deep psychological impact on the women of India. 
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Let us elucidate the role of Indian women who participated 
in the freedom struggle against British East India Company and 
British Empire and made great and rich contributions in various 
ways’”®. 


Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddy 


She was born on 30 July 1886-Madras was an eminent 
medical practitioner, social reformer and Padma Bhushan 
Awardee in India. She was the first women legislator in India. 
Muthulakshmi Reddy was appointed to the Chennai Legislative 
council in 1927. For her, this nomination marked the beginning 
of her lifelong effort to “correct the balance” for women by 
removing social abuses and working for equality in moral 
standards. She was one of the women pioneers who stood for the 
cause of liberating Indai from the British. She was a women 
activist and a social reformer too. Muthulakshmi had many firsts 
to her recognition. She was the first girl student to be admitted 
in to a Men’s College, the first woman House /surgeon in the 
Government Maternity and Ophthalmic Hospital, the first woman 


legislator in British India, the first chairperson of the State Social 
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Welfare Advisory Board and the First woman Deputy President of 
the Legislative Council and the first Alderwoman of the Madras 


Corporation. She died on 22 July 1968'”°. 
Ms. Justice M. Fathima Beevi 


Born on 30.04.1927 in Pathanamthitta (Kerala); Father: Mr. 
Meera Sahib; Family: Single, living with Mother Khadeeja Bibi. 
Schooling from Catholic High School, Pathanamthitta, B.Sc. 
(University College, Trivandrum),  B.L. (Law College, 
Trivandrum); Enrolled as Advocate on 14.11.1950, Appointed as 
Munsiff in the Kerala Sub-ordinate Judicial Services in May, 
1958, promoted as the sub-ordinate Judge in 1968, promoted as 
the Chief Judicial Magistrate in 1972, Promoted District and 
Sessions Judge in 1974, Appointed as the Judicial Member of the 
Income Tax Appellate Tribunal in January, 1980, Elevated to the 
High Court on 14.03.1994, retired as the Judge of the High Court 
on 29.04.1989, elevated to the Supreme Court as a Judge on 


06.10.1989 and retired on 29.04.1992. 


Towards the abolition of child Marriages 
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Among Brahmins in South India, expect the Nambudiris, 
and certain sections of non-Brahmin Hindus the prevailing 
custom was to marry girls before puberty. The general belief 
among them was that the Sastras have forbidden the marriage of 
girl after puberty however, a section of them believed that post- 
puberty marriage, far from being forbidden by the Sastras, had 
their clear sanction at least in some scriptures and in fact was at 
one time the prevalent custom. Hence they liked to marry their 
girls after puberty, as it might enable them to receive education 
for a longer time and also diminish the risks of early, widowhood. 
'S° Besides, they hoped that, if the reforms were carried out, the 
condition of women in general might become better and the 
qualities of the race would improve in time.'*’ 

Some lawyers thought that a post-puberty marriage was 
valid according to Hindu Law. Among them may be mentioned V. 
Krishnaswami (Ayyar), who wrote in 1906 as follows: “It is 
certain that no court of law can now declare invalid any marriage 
which takes place after the puberty of the bride in the highest 
130 Bill. No. 12 of 1914. Legislative. G.O.No. 148, 30 November 1914, Government of 


Madras. 
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Hindu Caste”'*?. The contrary opinion was held by sir T. 
Muthuswami (Ayyar), who observed: “It must be remembered 
that the ritual is prescribed for a minor or child, for, according to 
Hindu Law and custom, a Brahmin girl must be married before 
she attains her maturity and, therefore, at a time when she is not 
in a position to choose a suitable husband for herself”.'** 

These conflicting opinions made the reformers believe that 
there was reason to fear that, if a post-puberty marriage be 
challenged in a court of law, it might be declared invalid and any 
child born of such a marriage considered illegitimate. In a 
pamphlet entitled “The position of Hindu Social Reform 
Associations” Sir C.Sankaran (Nair) had stated that: : We 
therefore seek a reform on these national lines and, as we are 
doubtful whether a marriage, we want a measure of permissive 
legislation to declare that, even if marriages take place after 
puberty among those classes who have been following the 
contrary practice, such marriages will not be invalid, but will be 
treated as legal and valid in Courts of law.'** 

132 Thid 
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During May and June in 1914 a series of questions on this 
subject were addressed to about 350 select gentlemen by Kusika, 
who had contributed much by his writings to the spread of 
progressive ideas on the social conditions of the Hindus. He had 
received a considerable number of answers. Out of them 91 were 
in favour of post-puberty marriages while 10 were against it.'*° 

It was under these circumstances that V.S. Srinivasa 
(Sastri), Additional Member, in the Madras Legislative Council, 
introduced a bill to declare the validity of Marriages of Hindu 
Women after puberty on 21 November 1914.'*°Section 3 of the 
bill declared that “Notwithstanding any custom or any text of 
rule, Hindu Law to the contrary, no marriage of a woman 
governed by the Hindu Law, whether performed before or after 
the commencement of this Act, shall be deemed invalid merely 
on the ground that, at the time of the marriage she had attained 
puberty”.'?’ 

Srinivasa (Sastri)’s speech on the occasion of his asking 
leave to introduce the Post-Puberty Marriage Bill was full of 
25 Letter to the Editor of Madras Mail, Quoted in Ibid. 
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meaning and cogent reasoning.'*® The Bill was welcome by 
almost all the non-official Indian members.'*’ According to the 
Indian Patriot, there was no violent opposition to the Bill.'*° 
Srinivasa (Sastri)’s Bill was only permissive. If anyone, of 
his own accord, chose to marry a girl after puberty, the Bill 
proposed that he should not be placed under any legal 
disabilities in respect of the rights of succession. Srinivasa 
(Sastri)’s bill was welcomed by some of the Indian Press. One of 
them declared: “One of the laudable purposes which a Bill like 
this would serve is to remove the mistaken belief which exists at 
present among the vast mass of ignorant population that parents 
are under the necessity of marrying their daughters to 
whomsoever would consent to marry her-be he lame, deaf or 
blind or however infirm or ill-suited he may be merely to escape 
the dread of her attaining age before marriage”.'*' Another press 
hoped that if the Bill was passed the number of child widows in 


the country would be considerably reduced. '‘*? 


138 Malayala Manorama (Kottayam), 19 December 1914. 
13° The Hindu, (Madras), 23 Nov. 1914. 
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However, this Bill was denounced by a considerable section 
of the educated Brahmin Community. Some highly educated men 
of the pronouncedly orthodox type were against it. Their 
following was not intelligent and were deceived into the belief 
that marriage was in danger.’*® The agitation which had broken 
out against the Post-Puberty Marriage Bill showed ‘all the worst 
features of narrow’ orthodoxy, its exaggeration, its 
misrepresentation, its bigotry and its tyranny’.'** One of the 
criticisms was: “The Bill will not be useful in any way, as no legal 
measures can break the _ social barriers such _ as 
excommunication” and said “that the Government will do well to 
postpone the passing of this Bill until after the end of this war 
(the world war I), as it is not advisable to wound the religious 
feelings of the Brahmins at the present juncture”.'*° 

Some even went to the extent of advising the Government to 


obtain the opinions of the Brahmins before it was passed into an 


Act, since it affected the Brahmins to a large extent.'*° They 


143 New India (Madras) 26 Jan. 1915. 
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pointed out that the post-Puberty Marriages were opposed to the 
customs and the religion of the Hindus. 

They further observed that our social evils can be traced to 
our poverty and to western education and not in our system of 
marriages. It is by early marriages and domestic love, the 
Characters of wives and those of husbands adjust themselves. We 
can trust our wives with our life and property”. Moreover, 
‘familiarity between the sexes before the marriage may lead to 
dissimulation on the part of either party to the marriage and any 
marriage, contracted under a wrong impression as to the 
character of the parties to it, will ultimately end in disunion.'*’ 
“The various classes of society have various customs fixed for 
them in religious works, the authority of which they will 
recognize. He who undertakes to criticize these customs should 
in propriety examine them carefully and then express his views; 
and it will be audacious on his part to assert his own opinions 
and pronounce those of others as meaningless”.'*® According to 
some,'*? the Government should not interfere in this matter until 
47 Desamata (Rajamundry), 7Apr. 1915. 
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such time as there would be no one objecting to post-puberty 
marriages. 

It is true that this measure affected only the class of 
Brahmins and some other: castes among whom early marriage 
was largely prevalent. It was a permissive measure and a 
declaratory piece of legislation. The Hindu commented on the 
Bill: “A legislator of the proposed kind, while it may not hasten 
the reform to any large extent would, we think, be useful in 
educating that portion of the public who are not well informed in 
the matter.”’°*° There seemed to be no force in the contention that 
the Bill was an attempt to interfere with Hindu religion and 
religious usage by the Government. “There was no element of 
coercion, in the Bill, and without some form of coercion, there 
could be no interference’.'*' 

The Desamatha in support of the Bill, cited some 
arguments, (1) the practice obtaining among the Nambudiri 
Brahmins of Malabar and the non-Brahmins, excepting Vysa, all 
over India, and (2) the fact of such marriage not appearing in the 
list of illegal marriages recounted by Vigneswara’.'” 

‘5° The Hindu (Madras), 23 Nov. 1914. 
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Hence, the view of the supporters of the Bill was that, this 
was not the time to reject the Bill on the plea of religious 
neutrality. The Government might ‘interfere viewing the present 
custom of marrying before puberty in the same spirit in which 
they viewed sati.’’°° 

The Wednesday Review from Trichinopoly published two 
articles from one of the foremost authorities on Hindu Law Sir 
S.Subramanya (Ayyar) and also published the ‘other side of the 
case’, in regard to the Post-Puberty Marriage Bill. It concluded 
that after all, ‘the inroad that has been made into orthodoxy by 
the Widow Marriage Act (1856) is far more serious than can 
possibly be make by the Post-Puberty Marriage Bill’.'°* 

Justice Sir C.Sankaran (Nayar), though he welcomed the Bill 
yet expressed the opinion that a law of the kind proposed was 
necessary, was no strong argument in favour of the Bill and it 
was not Just, to brush aside the Sastras, the customs and the 
opinion of the many in favour of individual opinion and the 
opinion of the few, and to enact the law in question. ‘The 
orthodox members of the Hindu Community should represent to 
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the Government that the Legislative Council which consists of 
men of various creeds should not discuss a religious question 
affecting only the Brahmana’.'»° 

In a meeting held in Triplicane, Madras, under the auspices 
of the Hindu Matha Sangam, a resolution was passed, which 
stated that the Bill interfered with the sacramental and 
compulsory character of marriage for women, by virtually 
rendering the marriage optional. The speaker who moved the 
resolution said it ‘might lead to the leveling or abolition of the 
social fabric completely’.'°® 

Kumbakonam, one of the citadels of Brahmin orthodoxy, 
reacted with a protest meeting which was organized and 
engineered by Rao Bahadur N.Krishanaswami (Ayyangar) who 
was ‘an advanced politician, a sort of freelance in political but a 
hopeless and confirmed reactionary in social matters.’'°’ 

Another public meeting held on 25" January 1915 in the 
Anderson Hall, Madras, to support the Bill was largely attended, 
‘and its constituents showed that the highly educated public 
opinion of Madras was strongly in favour of the proposed 
155 Swadharmaprakasini (Guntur), April 1915. 
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permissive legislation’.’°° Moving the first resolution, Dewan 
Bahadur L.A.Govindaraghava (Ayyar) remarked that ‘the 
opponents of the Bill brought much heat but little light to the 
discussion’.’°? Venkatarama (Sastri) delivered a most learned and 
lucid speech on the ‘Sastraic authority’ in aspect of the dispute. 
However, the Swadesmitran suggested that, ‘it would have been 
better if some mre pandits, without English education, like 
Mr.Padmanabha (Sastri), had tried to dispel the wrong notions 
entertained by the masses regarding the objects of this Bill.’'®° 

Another meeting was held in Bellary, in which the religious 
head of the locality presided and in that meeting one-fourth of 
the audience including a pandit supported the Bill.’®' A similar 
meeting was held in the Town High School Hall of Guntur and 
that was attended by all parties. The various arguments 
generally adduced against the Bill were ably refuted.'® 

The Swadesamitran reported that at a meeting held in 
Dublin by the Indians in Ireland, it was resolved that the 


Government should accept this Bill and pass it into an Act, and 
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that ‘it should not listen to the objections raised by the illiterate 
people who have not rightly understood its purpose’.'® 

The reformers in Madras received strong support from “The 
Madras Ladies” which organized a very successful meeting 
under the presidency of Mrs.Sadasiva (Ayyar) in favour of the 
Post-Puberty Marriage Bill.'°* Reporting the proceedings of the 
meeting, the Wednesday review criticized the educated Indians 
who threw the Sastras over board in most affairs of life.’® 

The opinion of the Madras Mahajana Sabha was also 
solicited only because there was already a diversity of opinions 
on the issue. The Government referred the matter to this Sabha 
under the impression that its members could well consider the 
arguments for and against this Bill. But fearing the opposition of 
the masses, the Sabha replied that their minds, like those of the 
masses, were confused and that they could not therefore express 
any opinion.'® 
In spite of all that was said and written, the attempt to 


validate post-puberty marriage ended in failure. 
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A few years after the First World War, once again there 
were proposals for social reform. Kerala Patrika, for example, 
suggested that it would be more advisable to pass a law fixing 
minimum age of marriage for girls, at 14 years.'®’ 

In 1924, a bill was submitted in the Central Legislature by 
Sir Hari Singh Gaur to raise the age of consent from 12 (1891) to 
14 in both marital and extra-marital cases.'®® Dr. Gour’s Bill was 
‘a wholesome measure’ and aimed at protecting young women 
from becoming vicitims to lust at an early age. As the age of 
consent among women, at that time, was twelve, most of them 
became mothers of two or three children even before they were 
sixteen years old and ultimately met with death. Their offsprings 
were like dolls and hence it was that infantile mortality had 
increased unmarried girls were tempted to become victims to 
lust when they were very young and got demoralized. Some 
made a living buy trafficking in girls.'®° 

However, the Bill was referred to a select Committee and it 
suggested the reduction of the age from 14 to 13 in marital 
cases. When the amended Bill was resubmitted in the Assembly 
‘67 Kerala Patrika, (Calicut) 6 Mar. 1922 
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on 19 March, 1925, provisions of the Bill were discussed 
elaborately and the opinion was keenly divided. 

The following amendment was successfully carried out 
against the recommendations of the select Committee. The 
amendment rising the age of consent in marital cases to 14, thus 
restoring the original provision of the Bill of Dr. Gaur, was 
carried by 45 to 43 votes. However, ‘due to the unfavorable 
attitude of the Government’ the amended Bill was defeated by 54 
votes which included that of 24 official members. 

The reformers all over the country expressed their profound 
regret at the rejection by the Indian Legislative Assembly of Dr. 
Gaur’s Age of Consent Bill.'”’ Firstly, because the Assembly failed 
to do any good either by way of rendering assistance to girls by 
preenting them from becoming mothers while so young, or by 
way of affording protection to unmarried girls from falling 
victims to the lust of wicked men. Secondly, because an 
impression was likely to spread abroad that the Indians were 
only too eager to acquire independence in political matters but 


were not enthusiastic in bringing about necessary reforms in 
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social affairs and were not even able to prevent girls of tender 
age from becoming mothers. 

Commenting adversely on the attitude of the Legislative 
Assembly in throwing out Dr. Gaur’s Age of Consent Bill the 
Justice remarked: Even more inexplicable, however, was the 
attitude adopted by the Government in this connection. Sir 
Alexander Muddiman, the Home Member threw the whole 
weight of the Government on the side of the ‘social 
obscurantist.’'”’ The Home member’s principal argument was 
that, if the Bill was passed as amended, ‘serious administrative 
difficulties’ would crop up due to the agitation of the orthodox 
section of the public.'”* The Justice remarked: “the suspicion will 
go abroad that it has simply played into the hands of bigoted 
social reactionaries like Mr. Rangachari and thus played false 
and faithless to the true national interests of the country.”'”* The 
Dravidan accused, for the failure of the Bill, the Brahmins and 


the ‘foreign Achariyars’ (the Government).'”* 
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Among the members of the Legislative Assembly, persons 
like Rangachari and rangaswami (Ayyangar) used to oppose the 
Government when resolutions connected with political reforms 
were moved, but sided with the government in respect of Bills 
connected with social reform. “They have demonstrated in the 
assembly that they are the representatives of the Brahmins. But 
those who returned them to the Assembly are non-Brahmins”.'” 

It was, not strange that this legislation was opposed by the 
Madras Brahmins such as Mr. Ranga (Ayyangar); but one could 
not understand that a person like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
‘a learned Hindu of liberal idea’ and the President of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha viewing this measure with disfavor.'’® 

The anti-reform attitude of the Government in the case of 
Dr. Gour's’ Bill was not only felt deeply but was also openly 
criticized by the progressive press and social reforms. The public 
opinion in favour of raising the age of consent rather compelled 
the Government to do something in that respect. 

Accordingly, on September, 1925 #£Sir Alexander 


Muddiaman, the Home Member, introduced a Bill of age of 
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consent proposing 13 in marital cases and 14 in extra marital 
cases.’’’After rejecting and withdrawing some amendments by 
the House, the Bill was passed by 84 votes to 11. ‘Thus for the 
first time since the Age of Consent Act of 1891, which fixed 12 
years for both marital and extra-marital cases, this Act in 1925 
made a distinction between marital and extra-marital cases in 
fixing the age of consent.'”® 

Even this measure was opposed by the ‘obstructionists’ like 
M.K. Achariya, the President of the All India Brahman Sabha.'”® 

Sir Alexander Muddiman’s Bill satisfied neither the 
progressivists nor the orthodox people. Hence the question of the 
age of consent, so far as the reformers were concerned, was a 
problem not yet settled by the Act of 1925.'®° 

On October 10 and 11, 1925, a conference was held at 
Khankhana in Jalandhar district under the president ship of 
Swami Sraddhananda. The resolution passed in the conference 
proposed the minimum marriageable age of girls and boys at 16 


and 25 respectively.'®’ 
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Through it expressed its satisfaction on the act of 1925, the 
all India Social Conference which was held at Calcutta on 31 
December, 1925 under the president ship of Sarala Devi 
Chaudhurani emphassied ‘ the need for further raising the age 
for both boys and girls in view of physical degeneration and 
other evils resulting from early marriage.’'*? 

A thought provoking remark on child marriage appeared in 
Stri Dharma of Madras: “The delicate bud its torn open by 
ruthless hands, and the baby is a mother. The Indians deplore 
the physical weakness of the race and the early death rate. How 
can a child of 12 or 13 whose young limbs are not yet fully 
formed produce healthy citizens child marriage saps the very 
heart of the nation and Indian can never win respect in the world 
or be truly great until she puts a stop to this custom”.'®° 

M.K. Gandhi observed that ‘this custom of child marriage is 
both a moral as well as a physical evil.'** However, he was not 


much in favor of legislation of removing a social evil. “Legislation 


is being promoted to raise the age of consent; it may be good for 
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bringing a minority to book. But it is not legislation that will cure 
a popular evil; it is enlightened public opinion that can do it”.'® 

The first All India women’s Conference which was held in 
early 1927 at Poona under the president ship of Maharani of 
Baroda condemned the practice of child marriage. Supporting 
Sir Gaur’s age of Consent Bill of 1927, which was about to be 
introduced before the Legislative Assembly the conference 
passed the following resolution: “This conference urges the 
Government to pass legislation to make marriage below the age 
of 16 a penal offence. It demands that the age of consent be 
raised to sixteen.” '%° 

Under these encouraging circumstances Dr. Gour had 
introduced his Bill in January 1927 to raise the age of consent in 
marital cases to 14 and in extra-marital cases to 16. However, 
the motion to consider the Bill was not pressed by Dr. Gaur. This 
was due to the fact that the Government expressed its general 
sympathy with the aims of the Bill. It had also stated that the 
local Governments were asked to submit a report on the working 
of the Law of 1925 and on receipt of those reports the 
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Government intended to appoint a Committee, if necessary.'®’ An 
amendment to circulate Dr. Gaur’s Bill 1927 for opinion was 
subsequently carried by the House. 

The response by the local Governments to the circular of 
the Government of India regarding Dr. Gaur’s Bill varied widely. 
In this context a public meeting was held in Madras on 23 March 
1927 and in it the following resolution was passed: 

This meeting is in favour of marriages taking place only 
after 16 years for girls and 18 for boys; it is in favour of the age 
of consent being raised to 14 years as an immediate step towards 
the prevention of child motherhood and wholeheartedly supports 
Sir Hari singh Gaur’s Bill to raise the age of consent for married 
girls from 13 to 14.'®° 

Generally speaking the society had derived no benefit at all 
from any of the measures so far taken on the age of consent, 
because the parent of the girl who had already been married 
dared not refuse to send the girl to her husband’s house. 

So a different approach to the problem of early marriages 
was made on 1 February 1927, by the introduction of the Child 
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Marriage Restraint Bill or the Sarda Bill after the name of its 
author, Rai Sahib Har Bilas Sarda. 

The Bill was published after radical alterations were made 
by the select committee. The amended Bill aimed at penalizing 
husbands over 18 marrying a girl below 14 years of age. It 
further provided that the parents, guardians and priests who 
were responsible to solemnize marriages of such girls or boys 
below 14 and 18 years of age respectively should be penalized.'®® 

The Bill was sent again to the Select Committee and it made 
some minor changes. The re-amended Bill clearly stated that a 
mere betrothal ceremony would not constitute a marriage and 
the Bill also exempted a female parent or guardian from 
punishment.'*° 

Since the Bill aimed at restraining the solemnization of 
marriages among Hindus by invalidating the marriage if either of 
the parties did no attain the prescribed minimum age, much 
opposition was voiced by the public both on legal and religious 
grounds.'®' And the opposition came both from the orthodox 
leaders and the Governmental authorities. Sir Alexande 
18° Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1928, Sec. 2. 
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Muddiman, the Home member had declared that he would 
oppose the Bill at every stage. His successor Sir James Crerar 
also followed the same policy at least for some time. 

Mr. M.K. Acharya wished to delay the passing of the Bill, 
and moved for the postponement of the Bill until the report of the 
Age of Consent Committee was published.'** This amendment of 
Mr. Archarya was carried with the support of the official 
members by 53 votes of 34.'%° 

The second A.I.W.C. held at New Delhi in 1928 under the 
Presidentship of Her Highness the Begum Mother of Bhopal 
reaffirmed and passed a new resolution supporting the Sarda 
Bill’*,On 11 February, 1928 a 19 member deputation of A.I.W.C. 
under the leadership of H.H. the Rani of Mandi met the then 
Viceroy and presented an address.’ 

The address declared that about 200 delegates representing 
39 different constituencies have attended the conference and the 
resolution on child marriage had been passed unanimously 


expressing ‘the united feeling of the women from every part of 


192 Indian in 1928-29 (Calcutaa, 1930), p.63 
193 Modern Review, February 1929, p.284 
194 Souvenir, A.I.W.C., op.cit., p.21 

195 A .I.W.C., Bulletin, p.76. 
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India and of every race, creed and caste’.'*° It also declared that 
until the abolition of child marriage was brought about by 
legislative act, ‘the conference was unanimously of opinion that 
its efforts towards educational reform amongst women of India 
would be so handicapped, as to be rendered almost nugatory.'%’ 

The deputation of A.I.W.C. also met the leaders of the 
different political parties to seek their support in putting down 
this social evil. When they met Pandit Motilal Nehru, he said that 
it was a hopeful sign of the times that women were coming 
forward to take up these questions.'’® Lala Lajpat Rai declared 
that if society was not willing to have the reforms, the reforms 
have to be forced upon it in the same way as compulsory 
education was forced.'”” 

Among the opponents was Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
who said that the society was not prepared to accept such drastic 


changes. To this, a delegate from the south remarked that the 


women wanted new Shastras.*°° Another observed that they had 
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enough of man-made-laws and in future they would have laws 
made by men and women together.””! 

By this time, reformers, in Madras wanted to record their 
strong support in the favour of passing the Sarda Act. 
Accordingly, a bill to prevent the child-marriages was move on 
27 March, 1928 in the Madras Legislative Council. The bill was 
money by the Lady Deputy President of the Council and one of 
the greatest social reformers of the country Dr. S. Muthulakshmi, 
in the absence of the original movers of the Bill Messrs. Ramajee 
Rao, Manickavelu Nayakar and Bheemayya.’”” 

“This council recommends to the Government that they may 
be pleased to communicate to the Government of India that in 
the opinion of this Council legislation raising the marriageable 
age of boys and girls to at least 21 and 16 years, respectively is 
necessary.”?°° 

It was clearly stated that the purpose of the Bill was simply 


requesting this council to communicate their views through this 


local Government to the Central Government.?” In the course of 


201 Thid 
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her speech, Dr. Muthulakshmi cited a number of instances of the 
miseries of child wives she had come across as medical 
practitioner. She also quoted observations of renowned lady 
doctors of the time like Dr. Kugler, Dr. Ida Scudder of Vellore, 
Dr. Macphail etc.*°°She added that “the saddest consequence of 
all this was the presence of a large number of child widows. The 
number of married out of a total of 217 lakh women was 95 
lakhs. Number widowed was 40.9 lakhs and thus it formed nearly 


half of the total number of married women”.?°° 


Women in Quit India Movement 


The Quit India Movement which broke out in the year 1942 
was the last all India Satyagraha conducted by Gandhiji on the 
Indian soil. The beginning of the movement can be traced back 
to the World War it. The breaking out of the War in 1939, when 
the country was being ruled by the popular ministries in the 


provinces under the Government of India Act, 1935, created 


confrontation among the Nationalistic and imperialistic forces.*°’ 
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Nazi Germany invaded Poland in pursuance of Hitler’s scheme 
for German expansion. Earlier, he occupied Austria in March 
1938 and Czechoslovakia in march 1939, Britain and France 
were forced to join hands with Poland to unite Hitler. 
Immediately the Indian Viceroy, Lord Linlinthgcow declared 
India to be a party to the war without consulting the congress 
ministries in the provinces and the elected members of the 


Central Legislature.?” 


In the Quit India Movement, numerous women again joined 
the agitation and courted incarceration, Mahatma Gandhi had 
informed the people that Quit India Movement would be short 
and swift. There would be mass participation of the people. Each 
one would be his or her own guide. The government would resort 
to brutal and ruthless repression. People would have to face the 
challenge non - violently in a spirit of “Do or Die”. In his stirring 
message to the nation on the morning of 9 August, Mahatma 
Gandhi exhorted the Satyagrahis t seek and face death then only 


the nation would survive.” 


208 B.S. Baliga, Studies in Madras Administration Governemnt of Madras, 1960, pp, 20 - 22. 
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In Tamilnadu, when the leaders were arrested, Rukmii 
Lakshmipathi became the acting President of the Tamil Nadu 
Congress Committee and took the initiative to keep the 
organization alive.*'® She continued to play a remarkable role in 
the congress politics till the end. She kept the movement alive by 
giving directions to the Satyagrahis after the arrest of main 
leaders. She also went from place to place appealing people to 
participate in the movement.*!' Like Rukmani Lakshmipathi, 
Dhamayanthi, Ignatius Ammal, Janaki Ammal, Kahalakshmi, P. 
Padma Singh, Suryavathi Ammal, Solai Bagiyalakshmi Ammal 
and others also seriously entered in the mass revolution of 1942 
and they were also arrested.?‘* Ambujammal started the 
“Voluntary Corps” of Madras. It played a very important role in 


helping the refugees with food and shelter.?'° 


In Madras City, the students both from schools and 
colleges played a spirited role in accelerating the national 
struggle. Students from Queen Mary’s College, Women’s 


210 The Hindu, dated 13.08.1942. 
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Christian College, Presidency College, Law College, Pachaiyappa 
College, abstained from classes, and _ organized hartals, 
processions and picketing.*‘* The national flags werer also 
hoisted in some colleges and many “Quit India Badges” were 
distributed on the birthday of Gandiji. The women students of the 
Stanley Medical College aksi abstained from classes in protes of 


the Government’s Policies.?!° 


On 13 August 1942, Madheswara Arya and his wife, Kamala 
devi Arya, members of the Madras, Andhra District Congress 
Committee distributed leaflets in the Washermanpet area which 
exhorted the people to resign their jobs. Naturally they were 
arrested by the police thereafter. Devaki Ammal, Maya Joseph, 
Manjubhashini, G. Janaki, P. Sushila, Thangamma, Thayarammal, 
Thiruppura Sundari, Vasugiammal and _ others’ vigorously 
participated in the mass agitation so that the government 


punished them by imprisonment.*'® 
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In Madras, Women’s Indian association of Mylapore passed 
a resolution strongly protesting against the arrest of Mahatma 
Gandhi and his colleagues.”‘’ When he got seriously ill in jail, 
Ammu Swaminathan and Manjubhashini, members of the 
women’s Indian Association organised prayer meetings in 
different parts of Madras. In one of the meetings the Police 
Commissioner intervened and ordered them that ‘nobody should 
enter the maiden for the meeting’. But Ammu Swaminathan and 
Manjubhasini refused to obey the order and tried to enter in the 


maiden.?!® 


The whole of the country joined and actively 
participated in it. In the first phase of movement about 65 


thousands demonstrators were arrested.?!? 


In the Southern districts the disturbances took a more 
serius turn. Public offices as well as public servants were 
attacked. Many patriots were killed in police firings at 


Rajapalayam, Karaikud, Devakotai, Tiruvadanai and 


Poolankurichi.?”° 
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During that period Madurai District board under the 
Chairmanship of N.M.R. Subburaman passed a resolution on 1 
September 1942 condemning the repressive policy of the 
government, authorizing the President to utilize the facilities of 
the Board for the establishment of a democratic government and 


221 For instance, Meena 


certain other’ related _ things. 
Krishnaswamy was arrested in Madurai on the charges of 
shouting prejudicial slogans and picketing. She was kept at the 
Wardha Jail for one week Nagpur jail for two months and 
thereafter Jabalbur Jail for eight months.’”* Ignatius Ammal and 


Mahalakshmi joined Quit India Movement who belonged to 


Madurai District.?7° 


The Quit India Movement, which started on August 1942, 
went on a fiery course for nearly one year. The violence that 
happened during the movement clearly showed the British 
government that it was getting caught in dangerous situation. 


Though this popular movement contradicted to the methods of 
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Gandhiji, Gandhiji was venerated by many Indians as their 
ultimate leader. The upsurge subsided steadily not only due to 
the brutal oppression of the British forces but also that mercy 
people felt the futility of violent action. After the release of 
Gandhiji on 6 May 1944, the Quit India Movement was cancelled. 
Though the movement of 1942 failed to achieve its expected 
objective, it certainly had a tremendous impact because of the 
popular outrage that it revealed. It was a demonstration of the 
unchanging desire of the people to get national freedom even 
when the leaders of the struggle were forced to relinquish the 
task of organization. One of the Salient features of this 
movement was not only the participation of women but also the 
assumption of the women in the movement leadership. They 
could prove themselves that they were capable of astounding 


efforts and positive directions.*** 


In this chapter all the Movements of India _ before 


independence and after summed up. 
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